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FOREWORD 
CAREFULLY planned set of four books reaches 


completion in the present volume. In the progressive 
development of idea IT CAN BE DONE stresses inspira- 
tion, FACING FORWARD devotes inself to courage, 
SILVER LININGS sings of hope and cheer, and now 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD strikes the loftiest 
notes of all—faith and consolation. 

As the capstone of the series, this volume has of course 
the distinctive features of the earlier compilations. It gives 
the essential data about authors. It precedes each poem 
with some hint of mood or theme, or with introductory 
comment. Though even more rigorous than its predeces- 
sors in making selections solely on the basis of fitness 
to the idea of the book, it includes compositions from 
standard writers as well as those humbler pieces which 
so powerfully appeal to the heart of the masses. To its 
exalted subject its medium, verse, is peculiarly suited. 
Though poets can reflect the charms and graces of tran- 
sience, they are at their best in dealing with ultimate 
things, and indeed they themselves are by nature and in- 
spiration as close akin to God’s spirit as it is possible 
for men to be. 

The volume, as will be surmised, is named for Holman 
Hunt’s famous painting. It avoids the phraseology which 
to many people is suggestive of cant, intolerance, or out- 
worn conceptions, and employs simple, unprofessional 
language. It steers clear of doctrine and denomination- 
alism, and endeavors to find grounds upon which earnest 
men of all races and opinions may stand in common— 
gratitude, faith, sacrifice, love, helpfulness, service. Though 
definitely Christian, it breaks no lance with those who see 
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Jesus as merely the great teacher who left us a tran- 
scendent body of ethics. It expresses firm belief in a 
hereafter, without attempting to explain the mysteries, 
forms, or details of future existence. It steadfastly cleaves 
to the idea of a beneficent and intelligently directing God- 
hood, holds faith in God more reasonable than acceptance 
of a world with no supreme mind behind it, and maintains 
that divinity is revealed in the beauty of nature, the maj- 
esty and immensity of the universe, the “immortal long- 
ings” within human hearts, and the lives which through- 
out history our noblest have lived on a spiritual plane. 

Because hymns are stateliest when associated with their 
music, the book in general omits them, though including a 
few like “Lead, Kindly Light” which primarily are mag- 
nificent poems. On the other hand, it recognizes the de- 
mand for prayers and a large portion of it is in effect 
a fervent prayer book. 

As an invitation to casual reading the volume will be 
most helpful if kept upon the table or close at hand. But 
as a gift book or a book for steady perusal it answers 
especially three crying human needs. The first is for vision, 
for help, for guidance in matters spiritual. The second 
is for consolation to the bereft. The third is for sanctuary, 
for retreat from earth’s clamor into healing quietude 
and holiness, whether at Christmastide, during the Lenten 
or Easter season, or at any other time when the harassed 

soul needs refreshment. 

In concluding this set of anthologies the editors thank 
authors and publishers for their generous waiving of copy- 
right, and readers for their cordial enthusiasm in greeting 
the appearance of the successive volumes, 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


“ARE YOU THERE?’ 


In matters of faith we are all like children. Many things may 
be analyzed in laboratories, but who can prove the universe in a 
test tube? The great point of all faith is this: If we could 
measure and demonstrate God, He would be a mere finite 
deity—and we would not want to believe in Him. We cannot 
gauge the infinite. We must establish contact with it by accept- 
ing with the heart, not by proving with the mind. 


LIKE to play close by my father’s den, 

Where he’s at work, and every now and then 
Ask: “Father, are you there?’ He answers back: 
“Yes, son.” That time I broke my railroad track 
All into bits, he stopped his work and came 
And wiped my tears, and said: “Boy, boy! Be game!” 
And then he showed me how to fix it right, 

And I took both my arms and hugged him tight. 


Once, when I’d asked him if he still was there, 
He called me in and rumpled up my hair, 

And said: “How much alike are you and I! 
When I feel just as boys feel when they cry, 

I call to our Big Father, to make sure 

That He is there, my childish dread to cure. 
And always, just as I to you, ‘Yes, son,’ 

Our Father calls, and all my fret is done!” 


Strickland Gillilan. 


From “Including You and Me,” 
Copyright, 1916, 
Forbes & Company. 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 


Many of us fail to detect God’s presence in the very things 
that manifest Him. We should be more discerning. In the 
upward march from a lower natural order to a higher, in the 
esthetic splendor of the world about us, in the poignancy of 
finite yearning, and in the selflessness of human sacrifice we 
may find His veritable spirit. 


FIRE-MIST and a planet,— 
A crystal and a cell,— 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When/the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty,— 
A mother starved for her brood,— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
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And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


William Herbert Carruth, 


From “Each in His Own Tongue,” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


BLIND 


Coleridge declares that 
“The owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringéd lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, ‘Where is it?’” 


“CHOW me your God!” the doubter cries. 
I point him out the smiling skies; 

IT show him all the woodland greens; 

I show him peaceful sylvan scenes; 

I show him winter snows and frost; 

I show him waters tempest-tossed ; 

I show him hills rock-ribbed and strong; 
I bid him hear the thrush’s song; 

I show him flowers in the close— 

The lily, violet and rose; 

I show him rivers, babbling streams ; 

I show him youthful hopes and dreams; 

I show him stars, the moon, the sun; 

I show him deeds of kindness done; 

I show him joy, I show him care, 

And still he holds his doubting air, 

And faithless goes his way, for he 

Is blind of soul, and cannot see! 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


Permission of 
The Author’s Estate. 


CHRIST IN FLANDERS 


This poem was written in the trenches during the World 
War. The initials L. W. are attached to it, but the name of 
the author is unknown. It employs the principle of repetition— 
with variation: the second and fifth lines always add something; 
they do not merely echo. The poem is one of the most arresting 
that came out of the great conflict. Its sincerity has caused it 
to be framed by many people and hung upon their walls as an 
inspiration and reminder.. 


E had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now and then; 
Especially in any kind of trouble— 
We knew that You were good in time of trouble— 
But we were very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to think of— 
There’s lots of things a man has got to think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife; 
And so we only thought of You on Sunday— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday— 
Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


And, all the while, in street or lane or byway— 
In country lane, in city street, or byway— 
You walked among us, and we did not see. 
Your feet were bleeding as You walked our pavements— 
How did we miss Your footprints on our pavements ?— 
Can there be other folks as blind as we? 


Now we remember; over here in Flanders— 
(It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders)— 
This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 
We never thought about You much in England— 
But now that we are far away from England— 
We have no doubts, we know that You are here. 
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You helped us pass the jest along the trenches— 

Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches— 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness— 

We're glad to think You understand our weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


We think about You kneeling in the Garden— 

Ah! God! the agony of that dread Garden— 
We know You prayed for us upon the Cross, 

If anything could make us glad to bear it— 

‘Twould be the knowledge that You willed to bear it— 
Pain, death, the uttermost of human loss. 


Though we forgot You, You will not forget us— 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us— 

But stay with us until this dream is past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and pardon— 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 

And that You'll stand beside us to the last. 


Anonymous. 


FAITH 
Where sight ends, insight into spiritual things begins, 


N every seed to breathe the flower, 
In every drop of dew 
To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 
To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between, 
Is Faith—the fervid evidence 
Of loveliness unseen. 


John. Banister Tabb. 
From “Collected Poems,’’ 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


SOME TIME AT EVE 


Silently and alone we weigh anchor in the ports of mortality 
and sail the ocean of death. But on the farther shore a harbor 
and a welcome await us. 


OME time at eve when the tide is low, 
I shall slip my mooring and sail away, 

With no response to the friendly hail 

Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 

When the night stoops down to embrace the day, 
And the voices call in the waters’ flow— 
Some time at eve when the tide is low, 

I shall slip my mooring and sail away. 


Through the purpling shadows that darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing tide of the Unknown Sea, 

I shall fare me away, with a dip of sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 
To the Mystic Isles where at anchor lay 

The crafts of those who have sailed before 

O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 
Some loving souls that my heart held dear, 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear— 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 
And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


Lizzie Clark Hardy. 


UNBELIEF 


Observe in this workaday world the conduct, the activity of 
men. Everywhere is evidence of conviction that effort is re- 
warded, that inidden forces bring to their harvest the seeds 
which we plant. This faith is universal. Is it without spiritual 
parallel? 


HERE is no unbelief; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod— 

He trusts in God. 


Whoever says when clouds are in the sky: 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees “neath Winter’s field of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, “Tomorrow,” “The Unknown,” 
“The Future,” trusts the Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes— 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief ; 

For thus by day and night, unconsciously 

The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 
God knoweth why! 


Elizabeth York Case. 


DA LEETLA BOY 


To be unable to give the helpless that which they so much 
wish to have, almost breaks the heart. In the thought of a 
clime where their every desire is fulfilled, is consolation. 


A spreeng ees com’; but oh, da joy 
Eet ees too late! 
He was so cold, my leetla boy, 
He no could wait. 


I no can count how manny week, 
How manny day, dat he ees seeck; 
How manny night I seet an’ hold 
Da leetla hand dat was so cold. 

He was so patience, oh, so sweet ! 

Eet hurts my throat for theenk of eet; 
An’ all he evra ask ees w’en 

Ees gona com’ de spreeng agen. 
Wan day, wan brighta sunny day, 

He see, across da alleyway, 

Da leetla girl dat’s livin’ dere 

Ees raise her window for da air, 

An’ put outside a leetla pot 
Of—w’at-you-call '—forgat-me-not. 

So smalla flower, so leetla theeng! 
But steell eet mak’ hees hearta seeng: 
“Oh, now, at las’, ees com’ da spreeng! 
Da leetla plant ees glad for know 

Da sun ees com’ for mak’ eet grow. 
So, too, I am grow warm and strong.” 
So lika dat he seeng hees song. 

But, ah! da night com’ down an’ den 
Da weenter ees sneak back agen, 

An’ een da alley all da night 

Ees fall da snow, so cold, so white, 
An’ cover up da leetla pot 
Of—w’at-you-call ?>—forgat-me-not. 

All night da leetla hand I hold 

Ees grow so cold, so cold, so cold! 
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Da spreeng ees com’; but oh, da joy 
Eet ees too late! 

He was so cold, my leetla boy, 
He no could wait. 


T. A. Daly. 


From “Carmina” 
Copyrighted by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


THE OXEN 


This poem is based on the beautiful primitive belief that on 
Christmas Eve the cattle knelt in worship of the manger-born 
Saviour. “Barton” is an obsolete term for farm-yard; “coomb” is 
an ancient English word meaning a valley or hollow in a hillside. 


HRISTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock, 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in heartside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
in these:/years | Y et,l\ feel 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come; see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
Thomas Hardy. 


Permission from 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London. 
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THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG 
We all need friends. But infinitely more do we need the Friend. 


N a very humble cot, 
In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 
In a sort of undertone: 
“With the Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along, 
I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee 

Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor; 

But in monotones the song 

She was humming all day long: 
“With the Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 
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Just a trifle lonesome she, 
Just as poor as poor could be; 
But her spirits always rose, 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And, though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone, 
Of a Savior and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub, 
On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 
Or was paddling in the pools, 
With old scissors stuck in spools; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their roots in human needs; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that song can bring; 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


Eugene Fitch Ware. 
From “Rhymes of Ironquill,” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GRACE BEFORE EATING 


OME hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 


Robert Burns. 
II 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


According to an old story, a king ordered an architect to 
build him a palace. The architect, though bearing a good name, 
was dishonest. He erected a building which had a stately ap- 
pearance, but was made of shoddy material. When it was com- 
pleted, the king said: “I have long meant to reward you for 
your excellent work. This palace is yours. Abide in it.as long 
as you live.” 


HERE are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your work and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind; 
And honor will honor meet, 

And the smile which is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn; 
You will gather in flowers again 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed in vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
*Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Mary Ainge De Vere. 
(Madeline S. Bridges) 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE 


Nothing touches in a more personal way the better instincts 
within us, the desire to make our lives what they should be, 
than the pathetic memorials of a child claimed by death. 


HE little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands; 
The little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now don’t you go till I come,” he said 
“And don’t you make any noise!” 

So, toddling off to his trundle bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


Eugene Field. 


From “Poems of Eugene Field,” 
Copyright, 1910, by Julia S. Field, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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TWO GODS 


Wilbur Daniel Steele’s story “The Man Who Saw through 
Heaven” is a study of a missionary whose theories about life 
are circumscribed and rigid, and whose faith is upset by the 
revelations of astronomy as to the size of the universe. If we 
insist upon having a little God, then the universe must remain 
little or it will outgrow Him. But if our conception of Him 
is expanding, the immensities of space may unfold as they will 
and His greatness will ever overmatch them. 


I 


A BOY was born ’mid little things, 

Between a little world and sky— 

And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The Cosmos widened in his view— 

But God was lost among His stars. 


II 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
. And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 
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He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 


Sam Walter Foss. 


From “Songs of the Average Man,’ 
Copyright, 1907, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


SONNET 


That self-baffling, self-torturing thing, the human mind, in- 
vents ways of making God difficult and remote. And all the 
while the right method of finding Him is open to it. As Ten- 
nyson says, 

“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 
meet—— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


HEN we can all so excellently give 

The measure of love’s wisdom with a blow,— 
Why can we not in turn receive it so, 
And end this murmur for the life we live? 
And when we do so frantically strive 
To win strange faith, why do we shun to know 
That in love’s elemental overglow 
God’s wholeness gleams with light superlative? 


Oh, brother men, if you have eyes at all, 
Look at a branch, a bird, a child, a rose, 
Or anything God ever made that grows,— 
Nor let the smallest vision of it slip, 

Till you may read, as on Belshazzar’s wall, 
The glory of eternal partnership. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Copyrighted by, and permission of, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE SIN OF OMISSION 


For five minutes at day’s close think of lost opportunities to 
help. You will miss fewer chances tomorrow. 


T isn’t the thing you do, Dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten; 
The letter you did not write; 
The flower you did not send, Dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, Dear, 
The gentle, winning tone 
Which you had no time nor thought for 
With troubles enough of your own. 


Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 
Those chances to be angels 
Which we poor mortals find, 
They come in night and silence, 
Each sad, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging 
And a chill has fallen on faith. 


For life is all too short, Dear, 
And sorrow is all too great 

To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late; 

And it isn’t the thing you do, Dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
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Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 


Margaret E. Sangster. 


A PRAYER IN SPRING 


Charles Lamb in his essay “Grace before Meat” expresses the 
thought that we should conduct in our hearts a thanksgiving 
service before every pleasant or fortunate experience—that, for 
example, we should say grace when we sit down to read 
Shakespeare. It is a beautiful idea, and when more appropriately 
may we employ it than in the bright, the lush, the vocal 
springtide? 


H, give us pleasure in the flowers today; 
And give us not to think so far away 
As the uncertain harvest; keep us here 
All simply in the springing of the year. 


Oh, give us pleasure in the orchard white, 

Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night; 
And make us happy in the happy bees, 

The swarm dilating round the perfect trees. 


And make us happy in the darting bird 
That suddenly above the bees is heard, 

The meteor that thrusts in with needle bill, 
And oft a blossom in mid-air stands still. 


For this is love and nothing else is love, 
The which it is reserved for God above 
To sanctify to what far ends he will, 
But which it only needs that we fulfil. 


Robert Frost. 
From “A Boy’s Will,” 
Copyright, 1915, 
Henry Holt and Co. 
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THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS 


Most children have written a message backward, beginning at 
the right side of the page and carefully reversing the direction 
of each letter. The process is a stumbling and difficult one, but 
when the completed page is held before a mirror, the message 
may be clearly and easily read. To an extent all of us are doing 
a work to whose meaning we are more or less blind; but when 
we have completed it and it is reflected in the mirror of totality, 
it suddenly takes form, has unsuspected significance. 


ET us take to our hearts a lesson—no lesson can 
braver be— 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the other 
side of the sea. 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, they study it with 
care, 

The while their fingers deftly move, their eyes are 
fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of the patient, plod- 
ding weaver; 

He works on the wrong side evermore, but works for the 
right side ever. 


It is only when the weaving stops, and the web is 
loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork, that his marvelous skill 
is learned. 


Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty, how it pays him for 
all his cost! 

No rarer, daintier work than his was ever done by the 
frost. 


Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and giveth 
him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, no tongue 
but his own can tell. 
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The years of man are the looms of God, let down from 
the place of the sun. 
Wherein we are weaving ever, till the mystic web is done. 


Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, each for himself 
his fate— 

We may not see how the right side looks, we can only 
weave and wait. 


But, looking above for the pattern, no weaver hath need 
to fear, 

Only let him look clear into Heaven, the Perfect Pattern 
is there. 


If he keeps the face of the Saviour forever and always 
in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, his weaving is sure 
to be right. 


And when the work is ended, and the web is turned and 
shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, it shall say unto 
him, “Well done!” 


And the white-winged angels of Heaven, to bear him 
thence, shall come down; 
And God shall give him gold for his hire—not coin— 
but a glowing crown! 
Anson G. Chester. 


THY MAKER IS NEAR 


HINK not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by: 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 
William Blake. 
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A LIFE-LESSON 


Sorrows change. That which causes grief at one time may be 
powerless to affect us at another. And though the anguish is 
keen while it lasts, there is consolation in the life ahead, a life 
so rich that past woes are but dimly remembered. 


HERE! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you sigh.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry. _ 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


From the Biographical Edition ; 
Of the Complete Work of James Whitcomb Riley. 
Copyright, 1913. i 

Used by special permission of the publishers, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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PRAYER 


To the sailor the ocean appears a 
“Glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.”’ 
What prayer more fervent can he utter than that death shall 
overtake him during a storm at sea? 


HEN the last sea is sailed, when the last shallow’s 
charted, 
When the last field is reaped, and the last harvest stored, 
When the last fire is out and the last guest de- 
parted, 
Grant the last prayer that I shall pray, be good to me, 
O Lord. 


And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and 
thunder, 
In the loud crying of the wind through sail and rope 
and spar, 
Send me a ninth great peaceful wave to drown and roll 
me under 
To the cold tunny-fish’s home where the drowned 
galleons are, 


And in the dim green quiet place far out of sight and 
hearing, 
Grant I may hear at whiles the wash and thresh of the 
sea-foam 
About the fine keen bows of the stately clippers 
steering 
Toward the lone northern star and the fair ports of 
home. 


John Masefield. 


From “Poems,” . 
Used by special permission of the publishers, 
The Macmillan Co. 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER 


“I have been driven many times to my knees,” says Lincoln, 
“by the overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go.” 


HE royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, | 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin: but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“°*Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
"Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
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“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 


Edward Rowland Sill. 


From “Poems,” 
Houghton Miffiin Co. 


“HE THAT BELIEVETH” 


To hurry unduly is to show lack of faith. To delay needlessly 
is to show lack of purpose. They who are serene are both sure 
and earnest. 


E that believeth shall not make haste 
In useless hurry his strength to waste; 
Who walks with God can afford to wait, 
For he can never arrive too late. 


He that believeth shall not delay; 
Who carries the word of the King on its way 
Keeps pace with the Pleiades’ marching tune, 
And he can never arrive too soon. 


He that believeth shall walk serene, 
With ordered steps and leisured mien; 
He dwells in the midst of eternities, 
And the timeless ages of God are his, 


Annie J. Flint. 
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MIZPAH 


The word Mizpah means watch-tower. On Mount Gilead Jacob 
and Laban, parting amicably, erected a heap of stones called 
Mizpah as a boundary between their territories and as a sign 
that God kept watch between them during their separation. The 
account is given in Genesis XXXI, especially verses 43-55, 


O thou thy way, and I go mine, 
Apart, yet not afar; 

Only a thin veil hangs between 
The pathways where we are. 

And “God keep watch ’tween thee and me” 
This is my prayer; 

He looks thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 


I know not where thy road may lie, 
Nor which way mine may be; 

If mine shall be through parching sands 
And thine beside the sea. 

Yet “God keep watch ’tween thee and me”; 
So never fear. 

He holds thy hand, He claspeth mine, 
And keeps us near, 


Should wealth and fame perchance be thine, 
And my lot lowly be; 

Or you be sad and sorrowful 
And glory be for me. 

Yet “God keep watch ’tween thee and me” 
Both be His care. 

One arm round thee, and one round me 
Will keep us near. 


I sigh sometimes to see thy face, 
But since this may not be, 
I’ll leave thee to the care of Him 
Who cares for thee and me. 
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“T’ll keep you both beneath my wings’— 
This comforts, dear; 
One wing o’er thee and one o’er me, 
So we are near. 


And though our paths be separate 
And thy way is not mine, 
Yet, coming to the mercy seat, 
My soul shall meet with thine. 
And “God keep watch ’tween thee and me,” 
I’ll whisper here, 
He blesseth thee, He blesseth me, 
And we are near. 


Julia A. Baker. 


AN EVENING PRAYER 
A prayer-cleansed conscience is the quietest pillow. 


HE day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine. 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving-kindness curtain Thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim-feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head; 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 


Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
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SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE 


Sometimes we would hurry God into granting our petitions 
immediately. This attitude is wrong. We should pray in a 
mood submissive to God’s will. To set up our impatience against 
heaven’s slow certainty is irreverent. 


NANSWERED yet? the prayer your lips have 
pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years? 
Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing? 
And think you all in vain those falling tears? 
Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer; 
You shall have your desire, sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet? though when you first presented 
This one petition at the Father’s throne, 
It seemed you could not wait the time of asking, 
So urgent was your heart to make it known. 
Though years have passed since then, do not despair; 
The Lord will answer you sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet? nay, do not say ungranted, 
Perhaps your part is not wholly done; 

The work began when your first prayer was uttered, 
And God will finish what He has begun. 

If you will keep the incense burning there, 

His glory you shall see, sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered; 
Her feet are firmly planted on the rock, 
Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock. 
She knows Omnipotence hath heard her prayer, 
And cries, “It shall be done, sometime, somewhere.” 


Ophelia G. Browning. 
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WAITING 


Cultivate the serene assurance that in the long run all will be 
well. “Anxiety,” says William Ellery Channing, “is a form of 
cowardice embittering our lot.” 


ERENE, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me, 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


John Burroughs. 
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BEYOND 


Heaven gathers up our sorrows, our defeats, our futilities, our 
wasted lives and redeems them to triumph. It brings reunions 
with those we have lost. It does away with the conditions whereby 
growth on earth is painful and discordant. 


HAT is there beyond? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 

That belt of darkness, still the Years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight, all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great, and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy; all are raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shining course 
Of that bright river, broadening like a sea 
As its smooth eddies curl along their way. 
They bring old friends together; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them; wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed present, there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken; in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand. 


William Cullen Bryant. 
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HE WHO ASPIRES 


Browning maintains that great purposes not capable of being 
fully achieved upon earth are better than petty purposes com- 
passed. He believes with Lowell that “Not failure, but low aim, 
is crime”’—and he insists that the failure is only temporary any- 
how, since in heaven every noble purpose is fulfilled. 


HAT low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him, 


Robert Browning. 
From “A Grammarian’s Funeral.” 


MY BELOVED ONES 


The greatest honor we can pay to the saints of earth is to 
emulate them. 


ORD, make me one with Thine own faithful ones, 
Thy saints who love Thee and are loved by Thee; 
Till the day break and till the shadows flee 
At one with them in alms and orisons: 
At one with him who toils and him who runs, 
And him who yearns for union yet to be; 
At one with all who throng the crystal sea 
And wait the setting of our moons and suns. 
Ah, my beloved ones gone on before, 
Who looked not back with hand upon the plough! 
If beautiful to me while still in sight, 
How beautiful must be your aspects now; 
Your unknown, well-known aspects in that light 
Which clouds shall never cloud forevermore. 


Christina G. Rossetti. 
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AS WE PRAY 


NLY, O Lord, in Thy dear love 

Fit us for perfect rest above; 
And help us this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 


John Keble. 


SOME SWEET DAY 
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“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” The characteristic excel- 
lences of animals—the cunning of the fox, the powerful hind 
leg of the kangaroo, the freedom of the camel from the daily 
watering trough—are developments from untoward conditions. 
Man too is beset, but he grows spiritually by overcoming. 


NTO all lives some rain must fall, 

Into all eyes some tear-drops start, 
Whether they fall as gentle shower, 

Or fall like fire from an aching heart. 
Into all hearts some sorrow must creep, 

Into all souls some doubtings come, 
Lashing the waves of life’s great deep 

From dimpling waters to seething foam. 


Over all paths some clouds must lower, 
Under all feet some sharp thorns spring, 
Tearing the flesh to bitter wounds, 
Or entering the heart with their bitter sting. 
Upon all brows rough winds must blow, 
Over all shoulders a cross be lain, 
Bowing the form in its lofty height 
Down to the dust in bitter pain. 


Into all hands some duty’s thrust; 
Unto all arms some burden’s given, 
Crushing the heart with its weary weight, 
Or lifting the soul from earth to heaven. 
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(nto all hearts and homes and lives 
God’s dear sunlight comes streaming down, 
Gilding the ruins of life’s great plain— 
Weaving for all a golden crown. 
Lewis J. Bates. 


A PRAYER 


“May God give you that consolation,” prayed Lincoln, “which 
is beyond all earthly power.” 


THOU who dry’st the mourner’s tear! 
How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to Thee. 

The friends, who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes are flown; 

And he, who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 

But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And e’en the hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimmed and vanished too! 

Oh! who could bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not Thy wing of love 

Come brightly wafting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above? 

Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 

Thomas Moore. 
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WEARY, LONELY, RESTLESS, HOMELESS 


God has stood throughout the ages as the one answer to the 
needs of mankind. 


EARY hearts! weary hearts! by the cares of life 
oppressed, 
Ye are wand’ring in the shadows, ye are sighing for a 
rest; 
There is darkness in the heavens, and the earth is bleak 
below, 
And the joys we taste today may tomorrow turn to woe. 
Weary hearts! God is rest. 


Lonely hearts! lonely hearts! this is but a land of grief; 
Ye are pining for repose, ye are longing for relief; 
What the world hath never given, kneel and ask of God 
above, 
And your grief shall turn to gladness if you lean upon 
His love. 
Lonely hearts! God is love. 


Restless hearts! restless hearts! ye are toiling night and 
day, 

And the flowers of life, all withered, leave but thorns 
along your way; 

Ye are waiting, ye are waiting, till your toilings all shall 
cease, 

And your ev’ry restless beating is a sad, sad prayer for 
peace. 

Restless hearts! God is peace. 


Breaking hearts! broken hearts! ye are desolate and lone, 
And low voices from the past o’er your present ruins 
moan ; 
In the sweetest of your pleasures there was bitterest alloy, 
And a starless night hath followed on the sunset of your 
joy. 
Broken hearts! God is joy. 
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Homeless hearts! homeless hearts! through the dreary, 
dreary years; 

Ye are lonely, lonely wand’rers, and your way is wet 
with tears; 

In bright or blighted places, wheresoever ye may roam, 

Ye look away from earth-land, and ye murmur, “Where 
is Home?” 

Homeless hearts! God is home. 


Father Ryan. 


WHO BY SEARCHING CAN FIND OUT GOD? 


“We do not believe immortality because we have proved it,” 
says James Martineau, “but we forever try to prove it because 
we believe it.” So of G 


CANNOT find Thee! Still on restless pinion 
My spirit beats the void where Thou dost dwell; 
I wander lost through all Thy vast dominion, 
And shrink beneath Thy light ineffable. 


I cannot find Thee! Even when most adoring 

Before Thy shrine I bend in lowliest prayer, 

Beyond these bounds of thought, my thought upsoaring, 
From furthest quest comes back: Thou art not there. 


Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 

And folded far within the inmost heart, 

And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendor shineth; there, O God, Thou art. 


I cannot lose Thee! Still in Thee abiding, 

The end is clear, how wide so e’er I roam; 

The Law that holds the worlds my step is guiding, 
And I must rest at last in Thee, my home, 


Eliza Scudder. 
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THE SOLDIER 


To one about to die, as the author of this poem did, in a 
foreign land while serving his country, the thought of that 
country must be ennobling and hallowed. He remembers the 
blessings received from the land of his birth, the high impulses 
there engendered, the influences woven into his very being. The 
pane thoughts of these things are at one with his gratitude to 

od. 


F I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given ; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


Rupert Brooke. 


From “Collected Poems,”’ 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


FAITH 


A modern artillerist fires at objects he cannot see. A_stperior 
officer, posted at vantage, signals him what to aim at. Must we 
in matters of the spirit trust our own eyesight alone? 


F I could feel my hand, dear Lord, in Thine 
And surely know 
That I was walking in the light divine 
Through weal or woe; 
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If I could hear ‘hy voice in accents sweet 
But plainly say, 

To guide my trembling, groping, wandering feet, 
“This is the way,” 


I would so gladly walk therein, but now 
I cannot see. 

Oh, give me, Lord, the faith to humbly bow 
And trust in Thee! 


There is no faith in seeing. Were we led 
Like children here, 

And lifted over rock and river-bed, 
No care, no fear, 


We should be useless in the busy throng, 
Life’s work undone; 
Lord, make us brave and earnest, true and strong, 


Till heaven is won. 
Sarah K. Bolton. 


FINDING GOD 


SAID, “TI will find God’’; and forth I went 
To seek him in the clearness of the sky; 

But over me stood unendurably 
Only a pitiless sapphire firmament 
Ringing the world,—blank splendor; yet intent 
Still to find God, “I will go seek,” said I, 
“His way upon the waters,” and drew nigh 
An ocean marge, wind-strewn and foam-besprent; 
And the waves dashed on idle sand and stone, 
And very vacant was the long blue sea; 
But in the evening as I sat alone, 
My window open to the vanishing day, 
Dear God, I could not choose but kneel and pray, 
And it sufficed that I was found of Thee. 


Edward Dowden. 
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VESTIGIA 


“Everything is interesting,’ says W. M. Hunt, “if you only 
make a study of it.” Likewise everything is holy. 


TOOK a day to search for God, 
And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 
I saw His footprint:in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 
Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang through the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as I marvelled how 
God gives us Heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 

I caught the glory of His robe 
Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 
In making saving Beauty be... . 
And from that kindling ecstasy 
TY knew God dwelt within my heart. 


Bliss Carman. 
Permission of the Author. 
rom ‘‘Poems,”’ 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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THERE IS NO DEATH 


Nothing earthly is really destroyed. It loses its old form, but 
is resurrected in a new. And as of the body, which is earthly, 
so of the soul, which is heavenly. It dies to live again. 


HERE is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An Angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 

He bears our best loved things away 
And then we call them “dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate— 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


And ever near us, though unseen 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there is no dead! 


John L. McCreery. 


A NAME IN THE SAND 


The Emperor Saladin, the chivalrous opponent of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted during the Crusades, died rich and powerful and 
victorious. But convinced of the futility of conquest and glory, 
he commanded that after his death his tunic should be borne on 
a spearpoint throughout his camp and the cry at intervals ut- 
tered, “Behold all that remains of the Emperor Saladin!” Such 
reminders of the vanity of vanities we do well to heed, provided 
we also remember that our spiritual record, whether admirable 
or infamous, is everlasting. 


LONE I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 

With every mark on earth from me; 

A wave from dark oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place 

Where I have trod the sandy shore 

Of Time, and been to be no more, 

Of me, my day, the name I bore, 
To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shame. 


Hannah Flagg Gould. 
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HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL 


“Man proposes, but God disposes.” This is not a command to 
inertia. Nor is it a command to mere resignation. But it is a 
command to the active faith which yet recognizes limits. 


HOPED that with the brave and strong 
My portioned task might lie; 
To toil amid the busy throng 
With purpose pure and high: 
But God has fixed another part, 
And He has fixed it well; 
I said so with my breaking heart, 
When first this anguish fell. 


These weary hours will not be lost, 
These days of misery, 

These nights of darkness, tempest-tost— 
Can I but turn to Thee; 

With secret labor to sustain 
In patience every blow, 

To gather fortitude from pain, 
And holiness from woe. 


If Thou shouldst bring me back to life, 
More humble I should be, 
More wise, more strengthened for the strife, 
More apt to lean on Thee; 
Should death be standing at the gate, 
Thus should I keep my vow, 
But, Lord! whatever be my fate, 
Oh, let me serve Thee now! 
Anne Bronte. 
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IT IS MORE BLESSED 


Sunrise and dew-fall and bird-song and the color and per- 
fume of blossom are nature’s unstinted largess. Nature is hap- 
piest when giving. So is man. 


IVE! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 
Give! as the waves when their channel is riven; 
Give! as the free air and sunshine are given; 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give. 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 
Not a pale bud from the June rose’s blowing; 
Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the Summer shower’s pouring! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


Give, though thy heart may be wasted and weary, 
Laid on an altar all ashen and dreary; 
Though from its pulses a faint miserere 
Beats to thy soul the sad presage of fate, 
Bind it with cords of unshrinking devotion; 
Smile at the song of its restless emotion; 
*Tis the stern hymn of eternity’s ocean; © 
Hear! and in silence thy future await. 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 
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Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover. 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking. 
Soon, heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God and the gift that He gave. 


Rose Terry Cooke. 


GOD’S WORLD 


We cannot be too sensitive to the beauty of the world God 
made for us. We cannot too intensely enjoy its varied and ever 
accessibie glory. Something is lacking in the spiritual equipment 
of that person who cannot cry with Charles Lamb, “I am in love 
with this green earth.” 


WORLD, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, World! I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart,—Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year ; 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


From ‘‘Renascence,” 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 
Copyright, 1917, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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A PRAYER 


We do not reveal all we know of life to a child. We tell 
enough to make the immediate duty clear and to arouse the 
spirit to perform it. And this relative understanding, backed by 
unflagging resolve, is all we can ask for ourselves. 


ORD, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise. 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 

Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 

Not for remission of the peril and stings 
Of time and fate. 


Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 

Whereto we travel, bruised yet unafraid, 

Nor that the little healing that we lend 
Shall be repaid. 


Not these, O Lord. We would not break the bars 
Thy wisdom sets about us; we shall climb 
Unfettered to the secrets of the stars 

In Thy good time. 


We do not crave the high perception swift 

When to refrain were well, and when fulfil, 

Nor yet the understanding strong to sift 
The good from ill. 


Not these, O Lord. For these Thou hast revealed, 
We know the golden season when to reap 
The heavy-fruited treasure of the field, 

The hour to sleep. 


Not these. We know the hemlock from the rose, 
The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 
The tranquil holy light of truth that glows 

On Pity’s face. 
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We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


John Drinkwater. 
From ‘‘Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE HEART OF THE ETERNAL 


Infinite Greatness is Infinite Goodness. Could we really under- 
stand this, life would lose its distractions. 


HERE’S a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word, 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 


Frederick W. Faber. 
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BEYOND 


Death is separation, for friends have left us. Death is reunion, 
for we shall join them. 


T seemeth such a little way to me 
Across to that strange country—the Beyond; 
And yet, not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond, 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant regions near 


So close it lies, that when my sight is clear 
I think I almost see the gleaming strand. 
I know I feel those who have gone from here 
Come near enough sometimes, to touch my hand. 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 
We should find Heaven right round about us lies. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 

When from this dear earth I shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones, so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand above a bier and see 
The seal of death set on some well-loved face 
But that I think, “One more to welcome me, 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one ‘over there’; 
One more to make the strange Beyond seem fair.” 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory. 

It is but crossing—with a bated breath, 
And white, set face—a little strip of sea, 
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To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


From “Poems of Passion,” 
W. B. Conkey Co. 


RESIGNATION 
Someday helps us to bear today with Christian fortitude. 


[* the rainbow hues of the Someday, dear, 
The dark of the present shall disappear, 
And we shall know 
As soft winds blow 

The mists that hide much from our vision here; 
When the race is run, 
And the heights are won, 

We shall see it all as the light gets clear. 


In the Someday land we shall see and know, 

And the hope whose fruition seems far and slow, 
The why and how, 
That puzzles now, 

When we've climbed far up and the mists are low; 
And the fruitage rare, 
In the upper air, 

Shall be sweeter the steeper the heights we go. 


And He—He has trod the selfsame mist, 
With the tired feet that the spikes had kissed, 
And shall we then, 
Of the sons of men, 
Show a faltering front or at all desist, 
Until we win through, 
Through the mists He knew, 
And we stand on the heights that are heaven-kissed ? 


Judd Mortimer Lewis. 
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MAN-TEST 
To be tested is to be given material for continued growth. 


HEN in the dim beginning of the years, 
God mixed in man the raptures and the tears 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuff, 
He said, “Behold! yet this is not enough, 
For I must test his spirit to make sure 
That he can dare the Vision and endure. 


“T will withdraw my Face, 

Vail me in shadow for a certain space, 
Leaving behind Me only a broken clue— 

A crevice where the glory glimmers through, 
Some whisper from the sky, 

Some footprint in the road to track Me by. 


“T will leave man to make the fateful guess, 

Will leave him torn between the No and Yes, 
Leave him unresting till he rests in Me, 

Drawn upward by the choice that makes him free— 
Leave him in tragic loneliness to choose, 

With all in life to win or all to lose.” 


Edwin Markham. 
Permission of the Author. 


From “The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems,” 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


JUST THIS MINUTE 


We can think of splendid things we mean to do hereafter. But 
the life we live is now. For doing good deed. one today is worth 
fifty tomorrows. 


F we're thoughtful just this minute, 
In whate’er we say or do, 
If we put a purpose in it 
That is honest through and through, 
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We shall gladden life, and give it 
Grace to make it all sublime; 
For, though life is long, we live it 

Just this minute at a time. 


Just this minute we are going 
Toward the right or toward the wrong; 
Just this minute we are sowing 
Seeds of sorrow or of song. 
Just this minute we are thinking 
On the ways that lead to God, 
Or in idle dreams are sinking 
To the level of a clod. 


Yesterday is gone; tomorrow 
Never comes within our grasp; 
Just this minute’s joy or sorrow, 
That is all our hands may clasp. 
Just this minute! Let us take it 
As a pearl of precious price, 
And with high endeavor make it 
Fit to shine in Paradise. 
Anonymous. 


I SHALL NOT LIVE IN VAIN 


F I can stop one heart from breaking 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 
T shall not live in vain. 


From “Complete Poems,” 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Emily Dickinson, 
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WHO CAN TELL? 


Be slow to condemn. You cannot see into the inner life of 
others, and anyhow you yourself are frail. 


OW do we know what hearts have vilest sin! 
How do we know? 

Many like sepulchers are foul within, 

Whose outward garb is spotless as the snow, 

And many may be pure we think not so. 
How near to God the souls of such have been, 
What mercy secret penitence may win! 

How do we know? 


How can we tell who have sinned more than we! 
How can we tell? 
We think our brother walked guiltily, 
Judging him in self-righteousness! Ah, well, 
Perhaps had we been driven through the hell 
Of his temptations, we might be 
Less upright in our daily walk than he— 
How can we tell? 


Dare we condemn the ills that others do? 
Dare we condemn? 
Their strength is small, their trials are not few, 
The tide of wrong is difficult to stem, 
And if to us more clearly than to them 
Is given knowledge of the good and true, 
More do they need our help and pity too! 
Dare we condemn? 


God help us all and lead us day by day! 
God help us all! 
We cannot walk along the perfect way, 
Evil allures us, tempts us, and we fall} 
We are but human and our power is small: 
Not one of us may boast, and not a day 
Rolls o’er our heads, but each hath need to pray, 
God help us all! 
Harry Larkyn. 
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A THANKSGIVING 


Most of us, if not actually glum or dour, are as leaden of 
spirit as if we had nothing to be grateful for. This inner inert- 
ness is reflected in our outer appearance. We should meditate 
the description by Richter: “His face was a thanksgiving for 
his past life, and a iove-letter to all mankind.” 


OR summer rain, and winter’s sun, 
For autumn breezes crisp and sweet; 
For labors doing, to be done, 
And labors all complete; 
For April, May, and lovely June, 
For bud, and bird, and berried vine; 
For joys of morning, night, and noon, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 


For loving friends on every side; 

For children full of joyous glee; 

For all the blessed Heavens wide, 
And for the sounding sea; 

For mountains, valleys, forests deep; 

For maple, oak, and lofty pine; 

For rivers on their seaward sweep, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 


For light and air, for sun and shade, 
For merry laughter and for cheer; 
For music and the glad parade 
Of blessings through the year ; 
For all the fruitful earth’s increase, 
For home, and life, and love divine, 
For hope, and faith, and perfect peace, 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine! 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


Permission of the Author’ s Estate, 
From “Songs of Cheer.” 
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THE LORD DOES CARE 


Many people hold the unhappy belief that the Maker of this 
vast and complicated universe must be impersonal, must be utterly 
heedless of such crawling, insignificant creatures as we are. But 
to the Christian, God is a father as well as a ruler. 


Wee can it mean? is it aught to Him 
That the nights are long and the days are dim? 
Can He be touched by the griefs I bear— 
Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair? 
Around His throne are eternal calms, 
And strong glad music of happy psalms, 
And bliss unruffled by any strife; 
How can He care for my poor life? 


And yet I want Him to care for me, 

While I live in this world where the sorrows be, 
When the light dies down on the path I take, 
When strength is feeble and friends forsake; 
When love and music that once did bless 

Have left me to silence and loneliness; 

And life’s song changes to sobbing prayers— 
Then my heart cries out for a God who cares. 


When shadows hang o’er me the whole day long; 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and wrong; 
When I am not good, and the deeper shade 

Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid; 

And the busy world has too much to do 

To stay its course to help me through, 

And I long for a Saviour, can it be 

That the God of the universe cares for me? 


Let all who are sad take heart again; 

We are not alone in our hours of pain, 
Our Father stoops from His throne above 
To soothe and quiet us with His love. 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 


SO 


And we have safety for He is nigh; 
Can it be trouble which He doth share? . 
Oh, rest in peace for the Lord does care. 


Anonymous. 


PRAYERS 


Late repentance is better than none. But how much better to 
dedicate to God life’s whole rather than its tattered remnant! 


OD who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 


Jesus, King and Lord, 
Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword 
Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might: 
And conquer if I can, 
From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man. 


Spirit of Love and Truth, 
Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 
Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay; 
From pain, strife, wrong to be free,— 
This best gift I pray, 
Take my spirit to Thee. 


Henry Charles Beeching. 
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THE JOY OF INCOMPLETENESS 


What child was ever made happy by the care which gave him 
everything? What adult was ever long satisfied with a purpose 
achieved, however promising it seemed beforehand? We want to 
go on. We long to transform, to improve, to complete. Our desire 
is not for perfect conditions, but for conditions to make perfect. 


F all our life were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded ; 
If all our path were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded ; 
If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the sweet unfolding, 
And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding— 
Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness? 
Should we not long for storms and showers 
To break the constant gladness? 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 
I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 
Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation ; 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die, and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And yet in heaven is no more night, 
In heaven is no more sorrow! 

Such unimagined new delight 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow. 

As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life above it, 
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Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it, 
So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven, 
But cannot picture it below 
Till more of light be given. 


Anonymous. 


GOD OF ALL LOVE AND PITY 


There are times when each of us, baffled, wishes to place his 
spirit in the keeping of those he feels are wiser, better, and 
surer than he. This natural inclination in great measure accounts 
for the ageless hold of the Catholic Church upon its membership. 
It impels all persons, Catholics and Protestants alike—yea, Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, Confucianists, and the others as well— 
to the feet of God as they know Him. 


OD of all love and pity, 
Thy children gently guide; 

With heavenly food supply us, 

All needful good provide. 


By waters still, refresh us; 
As patiently we wait, 

Till Thou, the Fount of brightness, 
Our souls illuminate. 


Our wishes and affections, 
Our impulses and powers, 
We yield unto Thy guidance; 
For they are Thine, not ours. 


With strong attraction draw us 
Unto Thyself alone, 

O King of Saints, and bring us 
Unto Thy sapphire throne. 


Caroline M. Noel. 
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BOUNDLESS LOVE 


Our needs are many and dire, but a love that is boundless can 
answer them all. 


THOU whose boundless love bestows 
The joy of life, the hope of Heaven; 
Thou whose unchartered mercy flows 
O’er all the blessings Thou hast given; 
Thou by whose light alone we see; 
Thou by whose truth our souls set free 
Are made imperishably strong ; 
Hear Thou the solemn music of our song. 


Grant us the knowledge that we need 
To solve the questions of the mind; 
Light Thou our candle while we read, 
And keep our hearts from going blind; 
Enlarge our vision to behold 
The wonders Thou hast wrought of old; 
Reveal thyself in every law, 
And gild the towers of truth with holy awe. 


Be Thou our strength when war’s wild gust 
Rages around us, loud and fierce; 
Confirm our souls, and let our trust 
Be like a wall that none can pierce; 
Give us the courage that prevails, 
The steady faith that never fails, 
Help us to stand in every fight 
Firm as a fortress to defend the right. 


Oh God, make of us what Thou wilt; 
Guide Thou the labor of our hand; 
Let all our work be surely built 
As Thou, the architect, hast planned; 
But whatsoe’er thy power shall make 
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Of these frail lives, do not forsake 
Thy dwelling. Let thy presence rest 
Forever in the temple of our breast. 


Henry van Dyke. 


From “Poems of Henry van Dyke,” 
Copyright, 1911, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A PRAYER 


HAVE been little used to frame 
Wishes to speech and call it prayer; 
Today, my Father, in thy name, 
I ask to have my soul stript bare 
Of all its vain pretense,—to see 
Myself, as I am seen by thee. 


I want to know how much the pain 
And passion here, its powers abate; 
To take its thoughts, a tangled skein, 
And stretch them out all smooth and straight; 
To track its wavering course through sin 
And sorrow, to its origin. 


I want to know if in the night 
Of evil, grace doth so abound, 
That from its darkness we draw light, 
As flowers do beauty from the ground: 
Or, if the sins of time shall be 
The shadows of eternity. 


I want, though only for an hour, 

To be myself,—to get more near 
The wondrous mystery and power 

Of love, whose echoes floating here, 
Between us and the waiting grave, 
Make all of light, of heaven, we have. 


Alice Cary. 
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IN HEAVEN THEY SAY 


Conceptions of heaven vary; some are abstract, some grossly 
concrete. But none are satisfying which take away from us the 
old, the cherished, the familiar. To these as to fundamental long- 
ings we turn instinctively. What were the last words of Stonewall 
Jackson as he lay in partial delirium? “Let us pass over the 
river, and rest under the shade of the trees.” 


N heaven they say the streets are paved 
With costly jewels and gold; 
I someway cannot thrill at that— 
They seem so hard and cold. 


I hope my feet in that Beyond shall tread the soft green 
grass, 

And feel it move caressingly as gentle breezes pass; 

To make me happy I shall need just old familiar things: 

A cricket chirring on the hearth, an evening bird that 
sings, 

A few old-fashioned roses blooming by a garden wall— 

And I shall feel so much at home, for I have loved 
them all. 


In heaven they say are golden harps, 
And each has golden strings; 

I fear this wll be strange to one 
So used to humble things. 


I know that heaven will not be right without each old- 
time song 
The loved ones sang around the fire when winter nights 
were long, 

The brave old voices catching up whatever tune might 
please, 

The music all the sweeter for the organ’s yellowed keys. 

Although the songs were simple and the singers without 
art, 

The melody was like a prayer that welled up from the 
heart. | 
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In heaven they say the legions fly 
— On wings where’er they choose; 
Some may enjoy this novelty— 

I think I'll keep my shoes. 


I want to walk about a while and find my one-time 


friends— 

The boyhood ones and older ones—and try to make 
amends 

For having lost them in Life’s press; I want to set things 
right 

With those who have misunderstood; for in the perfect 
light 

Of Final Truth the wrongs and hates of life will seem 
so small 

A simple friendly hand-clasp will make us _ forget 
them all. 


Joseph Morris. 


EVOLUTION 


Many people think of evolution as opposed to God. Father Tabb 
has a saner conception of it. He regards it as one of the means 
—not at all the only one—through which God’s work is done 
and God’s spirit made manifest. 


UT of the dusk a shadow, 
Then, a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 

Then, a lark; 
Out of the heart a rapture, 

Then, a pain; 
Out of the dead, cold ashes, 

Life again. 

John Banister Tabb. 


From “Collected Poems,” 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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THANATOPSIS 


The word thanatopsis means a view of death. Bryant, remem- 
bering how brief is life and how inevitable is death, states that 
nature in its grandeur is but a decoration of man’s tomb and 
that we have mighty company in the grave—kings, patriarchs, and 
all men from all climes and ages. He closes by admonishing us 
that when we approach death, we shall do so with an approving 
conscience and a faith unshaken. 


O him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice— 


Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
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Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and ‘maid, 
The speechless babe, and the gray-haired man— 
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Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


THE REWARD 


Show beauty when you can. Teach men not only to understand 
but to apply it. In Ruskin’s words, “Life without labor is guilt; 
labor without art is brutality.” 


F I can lead a man who has been blind 
To see the beauty in a blade of grass; 

If I can aid my fellow-men to find 
The friendliness of trees they daily pass; 


If I can stir a soul to view the dawn 

With seeing eyes and hold the vision clear 
So he may drink the rapture when ’tis gone, 
To purify some sordid atmosphere ; 


If I can help the human ear to hear 

The gladness in the waterfall’s refrain; 
The tenderness of robins piping clear ; 
The healing in the sound of falling rain; 


Tf I can rouse but one to that rebirth 

Which sees God mirrored in each flower and tree— 
To feel his oneness with the whole of earth— 
Why, that will be a priceless joy to me! 


Grace G. Bostwick. 
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THE ROSE BEYOND THE WALL 


“Not by lamentations and mournful chants,’ declares Plutarch, 
“ought we to celebrate the funeral of a good man, but by 
hymns; for in ceasing to be numbered with mortals, he enters 
upon the heritage of a diviner life.” 


EAR a shady wall a rose once grew, 
Budded and blossomed in God’s free light, 
Watered and fed by morning dew, 
Shedding its sweetness day and night. 


As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
Slowly rising to loftier height, 
It came to a crevice in the wall 
Through which there shone a beam of light. 


Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride; 

It followed the light through the crevice’s length 
And unfolded itself on the other side. 


The light, the dew, the broadening view 

Were found the same as they were before; 
And it lost itself in beauties new, 

Breathing its fragrance more and more. 


Shall claim of death cause us to grieve 
And make our courage faint and fall ? 
Nay! let us faith and hope receive; 
The rose still grows beyond the wall; 


Scattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore, 

Just as it did on the other side, 
Just as it will forever more. 


A. L. Frank. 
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TWO MYSTERIES 


Life and death are alike in that we cannot explain them. 
They are alike in that they come to us without our seeking. 
Should we not then assume that they are alike in their effects? 
Since life is good, is not death good also? 


E, know not what it is, dear, this steep so deep and 
The folded ‘anda the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
The lids eu ‘will not lift again, though we may call and 
The ec white solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart 
pain; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave 
us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do not 
know. 


But this we know: our loved and dead, if they should 
come this day,— 

Should come and ask us, “What is Life ?’—not one of 
us could say. 

Life is a mystery, as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet, oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and blessed 
is the thought, 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may show 
you not; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath!” 

The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
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Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Used by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE LIFE THAT COUNTS 


No life counts much which counts selfishly. But as Ruskin de- 
clares, “Every noble life leaves the fibre of it interwoven into 
the fabric of the world.” 


HE life that counts must toil and fight; 
Must hate the wrong and love the right; 
Must stand for truth, by day, by night— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must hopeful be; 

In darkest night make melody; 

Must wait the dawn on bended knee— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must aim to rise 

Above the earth to sunlit skies; 

Must fix its gaze on Paradise— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must helpful be; 

The cares and needs of others see; 

Must seek the slaves of sin to free— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts is linked with God; 

And turns not from the cross—the rod; 

But walks with joy where Jesus trod— 
This is the life that counts. 


Anonymous. 
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THE HARDEST TIME OF ALL 


The child is often put off with “Wait till you’re older.” The 
adult hears the ever-reiterated “Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow.” But life slowly teaches us comfort, the comfort 
which lies in Ben Franklin’s saying, “He that can have patience 
can have what he will.” 


HERE are days of silent sorrow 
In the seasons of our life, 
There are wild, despairing moments, 
There are hours of mental strife; 
There are times of stony anguish, 
When the tears refuse to fall; 
But the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


Youth and love are oft impatient, 
Seeking things beyond their reach; 
But the heart grows sick ot hoping 
Ere it learns what life can teach; 
For before the fruit be gathered 
We must see the blossoms fall; 
And the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


We can bear the heat of conflict, 
Though the sudden, crushing blow, 
Beating back our gathered forces, 
For a moment lay us low; 
We may rise again beneath it 
None the weaker for the fall; 
But the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


For it wears the eager spirit, 
As the salt waves wear the stone, 
And the garb of hope grows threadbare 
Till the brightest tints are flown; 
Then amid youth’s radiant tresses 
Silent snows begin to fall; 
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Oh! the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


But at last we learn the lesson 
That God knoweth what is best; 
For with wisdom cometh patience, 
And with patience cometh rest. 
Yea, a golden thread is shining 
Through the tangled woof of fate; 
And our hearts shall thank him meekly, 
That he taught us how to wait. 


Sarah Doudney. 


THESE ARE THE GIFTS I ASK 


What are the things you need most to have? What are the 
things you need most to be without? These are fundamental 
questions to which each of us should seek the best answers. 


HESE are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice and cold disdain, 
Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


Henry van Dyke. 
From ‘Poems of Henry van Dyke,” 
Copyright, 191 

Charles Serinnes’ s Sons. 
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MY MOTHER’S HANDS 


Of the symbols of unselfish devotion none can move us more 
than the toil-worn hands of a mother. 


UCH beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small; 
And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 
I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 
Yet are those wrinkled, agéd hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad; 

I always weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how those hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hands, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When, ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 


But oh, beyond this shadow land, 
Where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear; 
Where crystal streams through endless years 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old grow young again, 
Pll clasp my mother’s hands. 


Ellen M. H. Gates. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


We inquire for details, not so much for the sake of the 
happenings, as for love of him who participated in them. So 
does God keep close watch over worldly occurrences because of 
His love for us. 


HEN home from school’s long day he drifts 
And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 

I read the tale of all the joys 

And sorrows that are every boy’s— 

I knew them once. I feel them yet, 

Through later living’s deeper fret. 

But still I hold him close, and say, 

“Son, tell me all about your day.” 


He tells me—whimpering o’er each grief, 
And laughing next in swift relief: 

The big, bad boy who hid his hat; 

The girl who slipped from where she sat, 
To meet with Teacher’s well-earned frown; 
And how the littlest boy fell down! 

I list—not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him so. 


When, at life’s troublous school day’s close, 
Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father’s eyes we'll raise 
Our own, prepared for blame or praise. 
He'll slip an arm around, and say: 
“Child, tell me all about your day.” 

‘ Not that Our Father does not know, 
But only that he loves us so. 


Strickland Gillilan. 


From ‘Including You and Me,” 
Copyright, 1916, 
Forbes & Company. 
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THE GOOD FOLKS 


“Every man,” says Henry Ward Beecher, “should keep a fair- 
sized cemetery in which to bury the faults of his friends.” 


LESS the good folks !—them that sees 

What you need, an’ helps you out. 
They ain’t always on their knees 

Tellin’ o’ th’ sins about. 
But someway it makes ’em glad 

(When you are misunderstood) 
To be shet-eyed to th’ bad 

An’ see nothin’ but th’ good. 


Oh, th’ good folks!—don’t you know 
They are rich as well as pore, 
‘They are high as well as low, 
But they give you of their store— 
Give you words or give you deeds, 
Or sometimes it’s jest a nod, 
But it always fits your needs 
An’ fulfils th’ plan o’ God. 


Who’s th’ good folks? Where’s th’ line 
’Twixt th’ good folks an’ th’ bad? 
Brother, there is jest one sign 
This old world has ever had. 
It’s th’ open, ready hand— 
Ready for to give, or clasp, 
An’ to make you understand 
There is kinship in its grasp. 


There is good folks ev’rywheres 
When a fellow has th’ blues— 
It ain’t what th’ good folks wears, 
Nor th’ language that they use; 
It’s th’ meanin’ of their speech 
An’ th’ sperrit of their ac’s 
That can somehow seem to reach 
All th’ burdens on our backs. 
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Bless th’ good folks!—them that smiles 
Catchin’-like, until you, too, 
Must forget your sorry whiles 
An’ start out with hope made new; 
They’re th’ folks that sympathize 
Right beside you, an’ don’t wait 
Miles away with tearful eyes 
Till their goodness comes too late. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
Permission of the Author. 
From “The Paths of Long Ago,” 
The Reilly & Lee Co. 


HEAVEN 


How varied are our conceptions of heaven! But as the years 
pass and experience grows upon us, imagined splendor gives place 
to a dream of the familiar round with its pettiness struck from 
it, its dross purified. 


IFE changes all our thoughts of heaven: 
At first we think of streets of gold, 
Of gates of pearl and dazzling light, 
Of shining wings and robes of white, 
And things all strange to mortal sight. 
But in the afterwards of years 
It is a more familiar place, 
A home, unhurt by sighs or tears, 
Where waiteth many a well-known face. 
With passing months it comes more near: 
It grows more real day by day, 
Not strange or cold, but very dear, 
The glad homeland, not far away, 
Where none are sick, or poor, or lone, 
The place where we shall find our own. 
And as we think of all we knew, 
Who there have met to part no more, 
Our longing hearts desire home too, 
With all the strife and longing o’er. 


Anonymous. 
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THE GOSPEL OF LABOR 


One peril of this marvelous mechanical age is that it will take 
from us the impulse to labor. “Work,” as Tolstoi says, “is the 
inevitable condition of human life, the true source of human 
welfare.” The idea that it is a curse is fallacious. As Carlyle 
wisely declares, “All true work is sacred.” 


BY I think the king of that country comes out from 
his tireless host 

And walks in this world of the weary, as if he loved it 
the most; 

For here in the dusty confusion, with eyes that are heavy 
and dim 

He meets again the laboring men who are looking and 
longing for Him. 


He cancels the curse of Eden, and brings them a blessing 
instead, 

Blessed are they that labor for Jesus partakes of their 
bread, 

He puts His hand to their burden, He enters their homes 
at night: 

Who does his best shall have as his guest the Master of 
life and light. 


And courage will come with His presence, and patience 
return at His touch, 

And manifold sins be forgiven to those who love Him 
much: 

And the cries of envy and anger will change to the songs 
of cheer, 

For the toiling age will forget its rage when the Prince of 
Peace draws near. 


This is the gospel of labor, ring it, ye bells of the kirk,— 
The Lord of Love comes down from above to live with 
the men who work, 
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This is the rose that he planted, here in the thorn-cursed 
soil— 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of 
earth is toil. 


Henry van Dyke. 
From “Poems of Henry van Dyke,’’ 
Copyright, 1911, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THESE ARE NOT LOST 


The shriek of the obvious, the blare of the assertive drown 
quiet goodness—for a time. "But trappings are transitory. That 
alone has permanence which has worth. 


HE look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
The secret art of pure self-sacrifice, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angel’s eyes— 
These are not lost. 


The sacred music of a tender strain, 

Wrung from a poet’s heart by grief and pain, 

And chanted timidly, with doubt and fear, 

To busy* crowds, who scarcely pause to hear— 
These are not lost. 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 

The quiet; steadfast love that strove to win 

Some weary wanderer from the ways of sin— 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord! for, in Thy city bright, 

Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light, 

And things long hidden from our gaze below, 

Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know— 
These are not lost. 


Anonymous. 
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WHILE WE MAY 


Why do we see the superficial annoyances rather than the es- 
sential kindness and worth? Brief time have we to show ap- 
preciation, and the regret which comes too late is lasting. 


HE hands are such dear hands; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 

So often; they reach out 
With trifles scarcely thought about 
So many times; they do 
So very many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast,or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 


So many little faults we find, 

We see them! For not. blind, 

Is love, we see them, but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
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They will not be 

Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours, 

We see so differently in suns and showers. 

Mistaken words tonight 

May be so cherished by tomorrow’s light; 
We may be patient, for we know 

There’s such a little way to see and go. 


Georgiana Klingle Holmes. 


From “Make Thy Way Mine,” 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


HIS BANNER OVER ME 


The soldier takes heart anew at sight of the battle-flag. But the 
divinest of all banners is God’s love. 


URROUNDED by unnumbered Foes, 
Against my soul the battle goes! 
Yet though I weary, sore-distressed, 
I know that I shall reach my Rest: 
I lift my tearful eyes above,— 
His Banner over me is Love. 


Its Sword my spirit will not yield, 

Though flesh may faint upon the field; 

He waves before my fading sight 

The branch of palm—the crown of light: 
I lift my brightening eyes above,— 
His Banner over me is Love. 


My cloud of battle-dust may dim; 

His veil of splendor curtain Him! 

And in the midnight of my fear 

I may not feel Him standing near: 
But, as I lift my eyes above,— 
His Banner over me is Love. 


Gerald Massey. , 
a3 


WE CALL THIS LIFE 


How long is a lifetime? Brief, if we speak of the body. End- 
less, if we speak of the soul. At a deaf and dumb institution in 
Paris the pupils were asked what eternity is. One of them made 
a striking answer, “The lifetime of the Almighty.” 


E call this life, that is life’s preparation, 
We call this life, a little time of tears; 
But think you God for this designed creation, 
A few short years? 
If this is all, then why these worlds around us, 
And unseen skies, and undiscovered stars? 
I wonder, though one little world we found us, 
Why God made Mars? 


A million spheres, and ours one tiny planet, 
Eternity, and earth a little span— 

I cannot think for this that God began it, 
That God made man. 

I eat, I drink, a little gold I win me, 
One world enough for my necessities, 

But something else, some other thing within me, 
Does none of these. 


My soul has little use for earthly treasure, 
Comes not to table, wears no silk nor wool, 
With all our playthings, finds its only pleasure 
The beautiful. 
So many things my soul has naught to do with, 
To which the man of flesh so fondly clings ; 
Shall that soul die when these things I am through with, 
The fleshly things? 


God made for man an earthly habitation, 
The body soil in which the soul may grow. 
This little life is but the preparation 
The soul must know. 
And then some day man’s errors overcome him; 
The body fails—the soul alone is wise ; 
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And then the God that takes one small world from him 
Gives him the skies. 
Douglas Malloch. 


Permission of the Author. 


STILL, STILL WITH THEE 


The fresh, pure dawn brings a vivid sense of God’s nearness. 
And the final Dawn awaits us. 


Sui still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 

When the bird waketh and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee! 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 

The solemn hush of nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 

In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning o’er the waveless ocean 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 
So in this stillness Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


Still, still with Thee! as to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 
So doth the blessed consciousness, awaking, 
Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee and heaven. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 

Sweet the repose beneath the wings o’er-shading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 

When the soul waketh and life’s shadows flee; 
O in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 

Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee! 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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THE LIVING GOD 


Often, perhaps ordinarily, we think of God as not only infinite 
but infinitely remote. Sometimes we catch closer glimpses of Him, 
see Him still manifesting Himself in nature. In our moments of 
surest vision we see Him animating and sustaining mankind, see 
that our daily and aspiring selves are of, Him. 


HE Living God. The God that made the world, 
Made it and stood aside to watch and wait. 
Arranging a predestined plan 
To save the erring soul of man— 
Undying destiny—unswerving fate— 
I see his hand in the path of life, 
His law to doom and save, 
His love divine in the hopes that shine 
Beyond the sinner’s grave, 
His care that sendeth sun and rain, 
His wisdom giving rest, 
His price of sin that we may not win 
The heaven of the blest. 


Not near enough! Not near enough! 
O God, come nearer still! 

I long for thee! Be strong for me! 
Teach me to know thy will! 


The Living God. The God that makes the world, 
Makes it—is making it in all its worth; 
His spirit speaking sure and slow 

In the real universe we know— 

God living in the earth. 

I feel his breath in the blowing wind, 
His pulse in the swinging sea, 

And the sunlit sod is the breast of God 
Whose strength we feel and see. 

His tenderness in the springing grass, 
His beauty in the flowers, 

His living love in the sun above— 

All here, and near, and ours! 
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Not near enough! Not near enough! 
O God, come nearer still! 

I long for thee! Be strong for me! 
Teach me to know thy will! 


The Living God. The God that is the world. 
The world? The world is man—the work of man, 
Then—dare I follow what I see ?— 
Then—By Thy Glory—it must be 

That we are in thy plan! 

That strength divine in the work we do— 
That love in our mother’s eyes— 

That wisdom clear in our thinking here— 
That power to help us rise— 

God in the daily work we’ve done, 

In the daily path we’ve trod— 

Stand still, my heart, for I am a part— 

I too— of the Living God! 


Ah, clear as light! As near! As bright! 
O God! My God! My Own! 
Command thou me! I stand for thee! 

And I do not stand alone! 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Permission of the Author. 
From “In This Our World,” 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


LOWER in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but 7f I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
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PRAYER 


Some people assume that prayer is answered only when an 
external object is achieved. It is more often, and as a rule more 
effectively, answered when an inner change is wrought. It bet- 
ters the petitioner whether or not it compasses the petition. 


HEN watching those we love and prize 
Till all of life and hope be fied; 
When we have gazed on sightless eyes, 
And gently stay’d the falling head: 
Then what can soothe the stricken heart, 
What solace overcome despair; 
What earthly breathing can impart 
Such healing balm as lonely prayer? 


When fears and perils thicken fast, 

And many dangers gather round; 
When human aid is vain and past, 

No mortal refuge to be found, 
Then can we firmly lean on Heaven, 

And gather strength to meet and bear: 
No matter where the storm has driven, 

A saving anchor lives in prayer. 


O God! how beautiful the thought, 
How merciful the bless’d decree, 
That grace can e’er be found when sought, 
And nought shut out the soul from Thee. 
The cell may cramp, the fetters gall, 
The flame may scorch, the rack may tear; 
But torture-stake, or prison wall, 
Can be endured with faith and prayer. 


In deserts wild, in midnight gloom; 

In grateful joy, in trying pain; 
In laughing youth, or nigh the tomb; 

Oh! when is prayer unheard or vain? 
The Infinite, the King of kings, 

Will never need the when or where; 
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He'll ne’er reject the heart that brings 
The offering of fervent prayer. 


Eliza Cook. 


THE MOTHER 


In the tenderness and sacrifice which ministers to our earlier 
years is that which the world has found sacred. Calloused or sad 
hearts brighten at the cleansing thought of mother. Through the 
ages souls have turned heavenward at the name of the Virgin 
Mary. 


HE never touched with skilful brush, the canvas, 

And left a picture that the world might praise, 
Or with inspired fingers on the key board. 

Sent down an echo through the length of days; 
But once with eyes tear-stained, yet looking upward, 

With smiling lips she passed beneath the rod, 
Descending almost to the vale of shadows 

To bring a little new-born soul from God. 


She never sang a song of joy or sadness. 
In clear, sweet tones to make us smile or weep; 

Her voice, too weak to win the world’s approval, 
Was only good to hush a babe to sleep. 

She never penned a book whose glowing pages, 
Might lift us up, and help us in the fight, 

But day by day she sought with loving patience, 
To guide two little stumbing feet aright. 


And yet, mayhap, when at the gate of heaven 
She paused, God looked at her, and smiled. 

With hand outstretched, His kind voice spoke a welcome 
To her, the Mother of a little child. 


Mabel Stevens Freer. 
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THE UNILLUMINED VERGE 
To a Friend Dying 


Says Marcus Antoninus, “It were well to die if there be gods, 
and sad to live if there be none.’ 


HEY tell you that Death’s at the turn of the road, 
That under the shade of a cypress you'll find him, 
And, struggling on wearily, lashed by the goad 
Of pain, you will enter the black mist behind him. 


I can walk with you up to the ridge on the hill, 
And we'll talk of the way we have come through 
the valley; 
Down below there a bird breaks into a trill, 
And a groaning slave bends to the oar of his galley. 


You are up on the heights now, you pity the slave— 
“Poor soul, how fate lashes him on at his rowing! 
Yet it’s joyful to live, and it’s hard to be brave 
When you watch the sun sink and the daylight is 


going.” 


We are almost there—our last walk on this height— 
I must bid you good-bye at that cross on the moun- 
tain. 
See the sun glowing red, and the pulsating light 
Fill the valley, and rise like the flood in a fountain! 


And it shines in your face and illumines your soul; 
We are comrades as ever, right here at your going; 

You may rest if you will within sight of the goal, 
While I must return to my oar and the rowing. 


We must part now? Well, here is the hand of a friend; 
I will keep you in sight till the road makes its 
turning 
Just over the ridge within reach of the end 
Of your arduous toil,— the beginning of learning. 
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You will call to me once from the mist, on the verge, 
“Au revoir!” and “Good-night!’ while the twilight 
is creeping 
Up luminous peaks, and the pale stars emerge? 
Yes, I hear your faint voice: “This is rest, and like 
sleeping !”’ 
Robert Bridges. 


Permission of ; 
The Oxford University Press. 


IMMORTALITY 


Some people struggle but faintly in this world, thinking that 
in the life beyond death achievement will be easy. Arnold holds, 
on the contrary, that the grave works no change on the fibre of 
character. Heaven bestows no gifts upon us; it merely extends 
us the chance of earning prizes. 


| Phin by our fellow-men, depress’d, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 

And, Patience! in another life, we say, 

Lhe world shall be thrust down, and we up-borne. 


And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor, routed leavings? or will they, 
Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day, 
Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 


No, no! the energy of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 

And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


Matthew Arnold, 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


It is a spectacle that inspires, that of a human being who dis- 
charges life’s daily duties competently, cheerfully, religiously. 


NDER a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are as strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


CHARTLESS 


“Faith,” says St. Augustine, “is to believe what we do not 
see; and the reward of faith is to see what we believe.” 


NEVER saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


Emily Dickinson. 
From ‘‘Complete Poems,’ 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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THE PLODDER’S PETITION 


We must not settle down into dull complacence at routine 
duties discharged. To work with the commonplace is our lot. 
But to interfuse it with the heavenly is our privilege. 


ORD, let me not be too content 
With life in trifling service spent— 
Make me aspire! 
When days with petty cares are filled, 
Let me with fleeting thoughts be thrilled, 
Of something higher. 


Help me to long for mental grace, 
To struggle with the commonplace 
I daily find; 
May little deeds not bring to fruit 
A crop of little thoughts to suit 
A shriveled mind. 
Helen Gilbert. 


GOD AND MAN 


HENEVER I am prone to doubt and wonder, 
I check myself, and say, the mighty One 
Who made the solar system cannot blunder, 
And for the best all things are being done. 
He who set the stars on their eternal courses, 
Has fashioned this strange earth by some sure plan. 
Bow low—bow low to those majestic forces, 
Nor dare to doubt their wisdom, puny man. 


You cannot put one little star in motion, 
You cannot shape one single forest leaf, 

Nor fling a mountain up, nor sink an ocean, 
Presumptuous pygmy, large with unbelief! 

You cannot bring one dawn of regal- splendor, 
Nor bid the day to shadowy twilight fall, 

Nor send the pale moon forth with radiance tender; 
And dare you doubt the One who has done all? 


S. A. Nagel. 
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AN EASTER CANTICLE 
Every Apriltide is a new resurrection of the spirit. 


N every trembling bud and bloom 
That cleaves the earth, a flowery sword, 
I see Thee come from out the tomb, 
Thou risen Lord. 


In every April wind that sings 

Down lanes that make the heart rejoice— 
Yea, in the word the wood-thrush brings, 

I hear Thy voice. 


Lo! every tulip is a cup 

To hold Thy morning’s brimming wine; 
Drink, O my soul, the wonder up— 

Is it not Thine? 


The great Lord God, invisible, 

Hath roused to rapture the green grass; 
Through sunlit mead and dew-drenched dell, 

I see Him pass. 


His old immortal glory wakes 

The rushing streams and emerald hills; 
His ancient trumpet softly shakes 

The daffodils. 


Thou art not dead! Thou art the whole 
Of life that quickens in the sod; 
Green April is Thy very soul, 
Thou great Lord God. 


Charles Hanson Towne. 
From “The Lyric Year.” 
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THE LEAVES OF LIFE 


Earth is filled with decay. In recognizing this, we must look 
farther and recognize more. ‘Mighty as is decay, it is less potent 
than regeneration. 


HE leaves of life are falling one by one’— 
The woods once thick and green are brown and sere; 
And youth with all her bounteous hours is done, 
And age is here. 


“The leaves of life are falling one by one’— 
And one by one the heavy hours fall past, 
And the glad hours we prayed might ne’er be gone, 
Are gone at last. 


“The leaves of life are falling one by one’— 
Old dreams, old friends, we watch them fall away; 
And all our music takes a minor tone, 
Our skies grown gray. 


“The leaves of life are falling one by one’— 
Best, worst, loved, hated, happy days and sad, 
Each the inevitable course has run 
The present had. 


“The leaves of life are falling one by one’— 
Till, after all the gladness and the strife, 
We see the redness of the setting sun 
Light up our life. 


And good seems not so good—ill not so ill; 
And things look other than they used to seem; 
Ourselves more vague, questions of fate and will 
Less like a dream. 


And then why leaves should fall we think we know, 
Because the Autumn comes before the Spring, 
The Eternal Spring, when flowers will always blow, 
Birds always sing. 
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E. Nesbit. 


A COMMON INFERENCE 


Is there a God? Disregarding the larger evidence, ants answer 
the question according to the state of their fortune—good or ill 
—at the moment. Do men reason likewise? 


NIGHT: mysterious, tender, quiet, deep ; 
Heavy with flowers; full of life asleep; 
Thrilling with insect voices ; thick with stars ; 
No cloud between the dewdrops and red Mars; 
The small earth whirling softly on her way; 
The moonbeams and the waterfalls at play; 
A million million worlds that move in peace, 
A million mighty laws that never cease; 
And one small ant-heap, hidden by small weeds, 
Rich with eggs, slaves, and store of millet seeds. 
They sleep beneath the sod 
And trust in God. 


A day: all glorious, royal, blazing bright ; 
Heavy with flowers; full of life and light; 
Great fields of corn and sunshine; courteous trees ; 
Snow-sainted mountains ; earth embracing seas ; 
Wide golden deserts ; slender silver streams ; 
Clear rainbows where the tossing fountain gleams ; 
And everywhere, in happiness and peace, ~ 
A million forms of life that never cease; 
And one small ant-heap, crushed by passing tread, 
Hath scarce enough alive to mourn the dead! 

They shriek beneath the sod, 

“There is no God!” 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
Permission of the Author. 
From “In This Our World,” 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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EVELYN HOPE 


Browning is the staunchest of all poets of faith. He held that 
since what we are denied upon earth awaits us in heaven, ful- 
filment here is of no consequence and the hope, the longing itself 
is not only a blessing but abundant happiness. In this poem a 
man in the forties has loved a girl of sixteen to whom he has 
been so nearly a stranger that she has scarcely known his name. 
Now she lies dead. Is he in despair? He himself will teli you, 
for he is represented as speaking. 


EAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass; 

Little has yet been changed, I think: 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 

Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares,— 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And, just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 


No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
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Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come,—at last it will 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure aud gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me: 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let us see! 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


Robert Browning. 
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THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 


The Quaker poet has listened to those builders of logical and 
theological systems who would impose their views upon him: 
But his inner being revolts against the thought of prescribing 
bounds to God. He would utter simply “a prayer without a 
claim,” a prayer of which the burden would be, “Not our merit, 
but Thy mercy.” 


FRIENDS! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 
Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 
Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 
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I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 
And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 
But nothing can be good in Him 

Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
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But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath— 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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LEARNING TO BE PATIENT 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, unable to meet the French veterans in 
battle, wore them out by forays at night which kept them in- 
cessantly awake. The patient man employs the same method. He 
wins through countless defeats. 


WAS not patient in that olden time 
When my unchastened heart began to long 

For bliss that lay beyond its reach; my prime 

Was wild, impulsive, passionate, and strong. 
I could not wait for happiness and love, 

Heaven-sent, to come and nestle in my breast ; 
I could not realize that time might prove 

That patient waiting would avail me best. 
“Let me be happy now,” my heart cried out, 

“In mine own way, and with my chosen lot; 
The future is too dark and full of doubt 

For me to tarry, and I trust it not. 
Take all my blessings, all I am and have, 
But give that glimpse of heaven before the grave.” 


Ah, me! God heard my wayward, selfish cry, 
And, taking pity on my blinded heart, 
He bade the angel of strong grief draw nigh, 
Who pierced my bosom in its tenderest part. 
I drank wrath’s wine-cup to the bitter lees, 
With strong amazement and a broken will; 
Then, humbled, straightway fell upon my knees, 
And God doth know my heart is kneeling still; 
I have grown patient, seeking not to choose 
Mine own blind lot, but take that God shall send, 
In which, if what I long for I should lose, 
I know the loss will work some blessed end,— 
Some better fate for mine and me than I 
Could ever compass underneath the sky. 


Anonymous. 
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CHARITY 


In condemning others we too often reveal the bad in ourselves. 


N men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still ; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


Joaquin Miller. 


THE END OF IT ALL 


We have natural longings to know the outcome of our earthly 
struggles. But we cannot definitely foresee it. We can only rest 
secure in God’s providence. 


H! the end of it all— 
Of this life that we live; 

Of the blows that we get 

And the blows that we give; 
Of the joys and the griefs 

That to each of us fall— 
Blind humanity dreams 

Of the end of it all. 


The lover who yearns 
For affection denied ; 
The prince in his hall 
And the pauper outside; 
The parent whose darling 
Lies under the pall— 
Each mournfully dreams 
Of the end of it all. 


Since God in His love 
For His children denies 
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This glimpse of the end 
To humanity’s eyes, 
Let each bravely answer 
Life’s manifest call 
And rely on the Lord 
For the end of it all. 
Frank Puinam. 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 
(Extract) 


The poet finds beauty and worship in a desolate area, the wide 
salt marshes of the seacoast county of Glynn, in Georgia. 


E marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-with- 
holding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to 
the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the 
sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath 
mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ‘twixt the marsh and 
the skies : 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


Sidney Lanier. 
From ‘‘Poems,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A WORKER’S PRAYER 


It is well to pause now and then and searchingly, honestly in- 
quire what we are about. In sincerely trying to find ourselves we 
also find God. 


ORD, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavering feet ; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hungering ones with manna sweet. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the Rock and strong in thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O give thine own sweet rest to me, 

That I may speak with soothing power— 
A word in season, as from thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour, 


O fill me with thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as thou wilt, and when and where; 
Until thy blessed face I see, 

Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share. 


Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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THANKSGIVING 


Deep within our thanksgiving is an unspoken sense of want un- 
supplied. Should this sense disturb us? Nay; for if earth gave 
all, heaven would have naught to fulfil, We must learn to be 
grateful, not only for things given, but for things withheld. 


NG gracious plenty rules the board, 
And in the purse is gold; 

By multitudes, in glad accord, 
Thy giving is extolled. 

Ah, suffer me to thank Thee, Lord, 
For what Thou dost withhold! 


I thank Thee that howe’er we climb 
There yet is something higher ; 

That though through all our reach of time 
We to the stars aspire, 

Still, still, beyond us burns sublime 
The pure sidereal fire! 


I thank Thee for the unexplained, 
The hope that lies before, 

The victory that is not gained— 
O Father, more and more 

I thank Thee for the unattained— 
The good we hunger for! 


I thank Thee for the voice that sings 
To inner depths of being; 

For all the upward spread of wings, 
From earthly bondage freeing ; 

For mystery—the dream of things 
Beyond our power of seeing! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
From ‘‘Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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HAMMER AND ANVIL 


Evil men, wilful men, blundering men make for the time such 
a mess of human affairs that we become discouraged. But let us 
take the long view. “The one far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves” is beyond their power to thwart or 
modify. 


OOK forth and tell me what they do 
On Life’s broad field. Oh, still they fight, 

The false forever with the true, 
The wrong forever with the right. 
And still God’s faithful ones, as men 
Who hold a fortress strong and high, 
Cry out in confidence again, 
And find a comfort in the cry: 
“Hammer away, ye hostile hands, 
Your hammers break, God’s anvil stands.” 


Older than pyramids or sphinx, 

Old as the stars themselves, the word 
Whereby, when other courage sinks, 

The courage born of Heaven is stirred. 
For, when God made the world and knew 
That good and evil could not blend, 

He planned, however men might do, 

What should be, would be in the end, 
And, though as thick as ocean sands 
They rain the blows, the anvil stands. 


Oh, many a time has this vain world 
Essayed to thwart the mighty plan; 

Its fleets and armies have been hurled 
Against the common rights of man. 

But wrecked Armadas, Waterloos, 
Empires abandoned to decay, 

Proclaim the truth they did not choose— 
What broken hammers strew the way! 
Though all the world together bands 

To smite it, still the anvil stands. 
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Thou knowest that thy cause is just? 

Then rest in that; thy cause is sure. 

Thy word is true; oh, then it must 

In spite of slanderous tongues endure. 

As toward the crag the billow rides, 

Then falls back, shattered, to its place; 

As fans the breeze, the mountain sides, 
Nor moves the mountain from its base— 
So, in all times and in all lands 

Men’s hammers break. God’s anvil stands. 


Samuel Valentine Cole. 


GOD SEND US MEN 


What is our great need in public affairs? Men of sincere and 


_ exalted spirit. 


OD send us men whose aim will be, 
Not to defend some worn-out creed, 
But to live out the laws of Christ 
In every thought, and word and deed. 


God send us men alert and quick 
His holy precepts to translate, 

Until the laws of Christ become 
The laws and habits of the State. 


God send us men! God send us men! 
Patient, courageous, strong and true, 

With vision clear and mind equipped, 
His will to learn, His work to do. 


God send us men with hearts ablaze, 
All truth to love, all wrong to hate; 

These are the patriots nations need, 
These are the bulwarks of the State. 


F, J, Gillman. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 


_ Amid autumn’s bleakness we miss the flowers that have per- 
ished. So do we miss the human souls that have left us. But 
even the memory of them is beautiful. 


HE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of waiting winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 
lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread ; 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, ih 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 
ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November 
rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 
glow; 

But on the hills thé golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty 
stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, 
glade, and glen. 
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And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 
side. 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast 
the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief : 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


DOMINUS ILLUMINATIO MEA 


“The Lord is my light,” the Latin phrase runs. We can make 
God a habit, can ingrain the thought of Him into our very 
nature. Then as bodily powers perish, as the mind itself falls 
into ruin, we cleave to Him by our very intuition. 


ay the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 

When the heart beats low and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 
And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 
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And a man is uncertain of his own name— 
The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


When the last sigh is heaved, and the last tear is shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the dead— 

The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 

And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


R. D. Blackmore. 


THE RINGER OF THE CHIMES 


Good deeds have no eyes. Their loveliness appears to others, 
not themselves. 


E had never heard the music, 
Though every day it swept 

Out over the sea and the city, 

And in lingering echoes crept. 
He knew not how many sorrows 

Were cheered by that evening strain, 
And how often men paused to listen, 

When they heard that sweet refrain. 


He only knew his duty, 
And he did it with patient care, 
But he could not hear the music 
That flooded the quiet air; 
Only the jar and the clamor 
Fell harshly on his ear, 
And he missed the mellow chiming 
That every one else could hear. 


Anonymous. 
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GOD THE ARCHITECT 


There is a wondrous universe outside us and a wondrous 
universe within, and God made all. 


HO thou art I know not, 
But this much I know: 
Thou hast set the Pleiades 
In a silver row; 


Thou hast sent the trackless winds 
Loose upon their way; _ 

Thou hast reared a colored wall 
Twixt the night and day; 


Thou hast made the flowers to blow 
And the stars to shine; 

Hid rare gems of richest ore 
In the tunneled mine; 


But, chief of all thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all thy plan, 
Thou hast put an upward reach 
In the heart of man, 
Harry Kemp. 


Permission of the Author. 
From ‘‘The Cry of Youth,” 
Mitchell Kennerly. 


A PRAYER OF BUSY HANDS 
Someone has said, “Our pursuits are our prayers.” 


EAR God, Thou know’st how many tasks 
Await my hands today; 
If all are done at set of sun 
No time is left to pray. 
Thou know’st how many duties press, 
How urgent is each need; 
I may not dare a moment spare 
To fashion me a creed. 
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Thou know’st the hungry must be fed, 
The naked clothed must be; 
My scant store wanes; no gift remains 
Of sacrifice for Thee; 
So if, when life is done, I come 
With no gift in my hand, 
No prayer nor creed—Just this I’ll plead: 
Thou, God, dost understand. 
B. Y. Williams. 


From “Your House of Happiness,” 
Copyright, 1928, 
George Sully & Co. 


UNAWARES 


John Wesley was asked how he would spend the next day 
if he knew he must die at its close. He replied by stating in detail 
his work for the next day just as he had planned it. Few of us 
could answer thus. Either we would be aware that our intended 
tasks were unworthy or we would be so overwhelmed by the 
imminence of mighty experiences as to neglect simple acts of 
succor and service. 


HEY said, “The Master is coming 
To honor the town today, 
And none can tell at what house or home 
The Master will choose to stay.” 
And I thought while my heart beat wildly, 
What if He should come to mine, 
How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the Guest Divine! 


And straight I turned to toiling 
To make my house more neat; 
I swept, and polished, and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet. 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my work was done 
And I hasted and worked the faster, 
And watched the hurrying sun. 
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But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 
She had come to tell me her sorrows 
And my comfort and aid to implore, 
And I said, “I cannot listen 
Nor help you any, today; 
I have greater things to attend to.” 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another— 

A cripple, thin, pale and gray— 
And said, “Oh, let me stop and rest 
A while in your house, I pray! 

I have traveled far since morning, 

I am hungry, and faint, and weak ; 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.” 


And I cried, “I am grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot help you today. 

I look for a great and noble Guest,” 
And the cripple went away; 

And the day wore onward swiftly— 
And my task was nearly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart 
That the Master to me might come. 


And I thought I would spring to meet Him, 
And serve him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me 
With a face so sweet and fair— 
Sweet, but with marks of teardrops— 
And his clothes were tattered and old; 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said, “I’m sorry for you— 
You are sorely in need of care; 

But I cannot stop to give it, 
You must hasten otherwhere.” 
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And at the words, a shadow 
Swept o’er his blue-veined brow,— 
“Someone will feed and clothe you, dear, 
But I am too busy now.” 


At last the day was ended, 

And my toil was over and done; 
My house was swept and garnished— 
And I watched in the dark—alone. 
Watched—but no footfall sounded, 

No one paused at my gate; 
No one entered my cottage door; 
I could only pray—and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come. 
“He has entered some other door,” I said, 
“And gladdened some other home!” 
My labor had been for nothing, 
And I bowed my head and I wept, 
My heart was sore with longing— 
Yet—in spite of it all—I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 
And his face was grave and fair; 
“Three times today I came to your door, 
And I craved your pity and care; 
Three times you sent me onward, 
Unhelped and uncomforted ; 
And the blessing you might have had was lost, 
And your chance to serve has fled.” 


“O Lord, dear Lord, forgive me! 
How could I know it was Thee?” 
My very soul was shamed and bowed 

In the depths of humility. 

And He said, “The sin is pardoned, 
But the blessing is lost to thee; 
For comforting not the least of Mine 
You have failed to comfort Me.” 


Emma A. Lent. 
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FATHER, WHATE’ER OF EARTHLY BLISS 


The one prayer sure to be answered is that the spirit of God 
may be with us. 


ATHER, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise: 


Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free, 

The blessings of thy love impart, 
And help me live to thee. 


Let the sweet hope that thou art mine 
My life and death attend; 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey’s end. 


Anne Steele. 
MY FAITH 
Faith is not a recluse, but a knight in full armor. 


E not an anchor, O my faith, to lie 
On ocean’s oozy floor, dim fathoms deep, 
Where dead forgotten things forever sleep, 

And tumult of the waves comes never nigh, 

And e’en beyond the glimpse of day’s great eye, 
Thy task to clutch and blindly cling and keep 
My bark at rest—before the self-same sweep 

Of well-known coast, o’erhead the self-same sky. 

Nay, rather, when the mighty winds are free, 

Be thou the needle loyal to the North, 
To bid my bark the utmost isles explore. 
Better go down amid the tempest’s roar 
Than rot in land-locked bays and put not forth 

At hearing of the loud entreating sea. 


Arthur G. Canfield. 
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AT THE SET OF THE SUN 


As we enter into a heritage our sweetest and most satisfying 
thought is of whatever we have done to make us worthy of it. 


T the set of the sun, 
When our work is done, 
With all its tangled web; 
When the clouds drift low 
And the stream runs slow, 
And life is at its ebb, 


As we near the goal, 
When the golden bowl 
Shall be broken at its fount; 
With what sweetest thought 
Shall the hour be fraught, 
What precious most shall we count? 


Not the flame of the sword, 

Nor the wealth we have stored 
In perishable things of earth— 

Not the way we have trod 

With the intellect broad, 
(Though that were of precious worth. 


Nor the gain we achieved 

Through the hearts we have grieved, 
And left unhelped by the way, 

Nor the laurel of fame, 

When, for worldly acclaim, 
We toiled in the heat and the fray. 


Ah, no! ’tis not these 

Will give our hearts ease, 
When life sinks low in the west; 

But the passing sweet thought 

Of the good we have wrought, 
The saddened lives we have blest. 
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And the love we have won, 
And the love beckoning on 
From His islands far and dim; 

Love out of the light, 
Shining into the night, 
The night which leadeth to Him. 


Anonymous. 


TRUST 


Tennyson found nature “red in tooth and claw,” since many 
creatures and indeed many whole species exist, it would seem, 
but for the subsistence of others. Here he cries out against so 
cruel a law and trusts that somehow good will be the portion of 
each animate being. 


H, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


Alfred Tennyson. 


From “In Memoriam.” 
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BUILDING THE BRIDGE FOR HIM 


This piece is popular because it expresses what many people 
feel about applied religion. The same thought is thus stated by 
Ruskin, “There is a true church wherever one hand meets an- 
other helpfully.” 


N old man, traveling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 


The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
For the sullen stream held no fears for him. 
But he turned when he reached the other side, 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

And you never again will pass this way. 


“You have crossed the chasm deep and wide. 
Why build you a bridge at eventide ?” 

And the builder raised his old gray head: 

“Good friend, on the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet will pass this way. 


“This stream, which has been as naught to me, 
To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 


Miss W. A. Dromgoole. 
From “Rare Old Chums.” 
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THOU ART, O GOD 
Nature is the outward frame, God the informing spirit. 


HOU art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 


When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven; 
Those hues, that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are Thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ;— 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are Thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 


Thomas Moore. 
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THANKFULNESS 


In counting the things for which to be thankful let us not 
forget the blessings in store. 


Y God, I thank Thee who hast made 
The Earth so bright ; 
So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 
So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of Earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows ‘fall on brightest hours; 
That thorns remain; 

So that Earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Hast given us joys, tender and true, 
Yet all with wings, 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things! 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more: 

A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before. 
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I thank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 
Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest,— 
Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast! 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 


AT LAST 


“A prayer,” says Phillips Brooks, “in its simplest definition, is 
merely a wish turned heavenward.”’ Could a more fitting phrase 
be applied to this humble and devout petition? 


HEN on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 

O Love Divine, O Helper ever-present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting; 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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FORTITUDE 


There are two kinds of optimism—the optimism of difficulties 
unperceived and the optimism of difficulties conquered. One is 
shallow and unreal; the other is deep and genuine. One flees 
life; the other faces it. One is based on the glibness of a theory; 
the other is based on the wisdom of experience. One is mundane 
and transitory; the other is spiritual and abiding. 


ECAUSE I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its turmoil and its strife; 


Because I lift my head above the mist 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every raindrop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all, 

No burden to be borne like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall, 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, He makes a rainbow shine. 
Grateful, I take His slightest gift; no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 

Patient, I listen, sure that sweet at last 

Will sound His voice of cheer. 


Anonymous. 
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GROWING OLD 


Youth rushes headlong and knocks obstacles aside. Age pro- 
ceeds quietly and is at peace with all things. 


LITTLE more tired at close of day, 
A little less anxious to have our way, 
A little less ready to scold and blame, 
A little more care for another’s name, 
And so we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


A little less care for bonds and gold, 
A little less zest than in days of old, 

A broader view and a saner mind, 

And a little more love for all mankind, 
A little more careful of what we say; 
And so we are faring adown the way. 


A little more love for the friends of youth, 
A little more zeal for established truth, 

A little more charity in our views, 

A little less thirst for the daily news, 

And so we are folding our tents away, 
And passing in silence at close of day. 


A little more leisure to sit and dream, 

A little more real the things unseen, 

A little bit nearer to pilgrims ahead, 

With comforting visions of those long dead, 
And so we are going where all must go, 

To the place the living may never know. 


A little more laughter, a few more tears, 

And we shall have told our increasing years; 
The book is closed, and the prayers are said, 
And we are a part of the countless dead. 
Thrice happy, then, if some soul can say, 

“T live because he has passed my way.” 


Rollin J. Wells. 
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ASA TROT 


Life is inexorable. Every man, whatever his station, is at 
some time an in, at some time an out. Since this is the universal 
lot, kindness to others is in one sense insurance. Even on selfish 
grounds we should do as we would be done by. 


HE autumn winds were blowing cold, 
The summer bloom was o’er, 
And Asa Trot, infirm and old, 
Entered the cottage door. 


With feeble step and wistful look, 
Trembling with cold and age, 
He tottered to the chimney nook, 

But heard a voice of rage. 


“IT hate this mean old elbow’d chair, 
Forever in my way; 

Say, do you think that I will bear 
To have it here all day?” 


The aged man, with tears, replies, 
“My work on earth is done, 

But since my presence you despise, 
Where shall I go, my son?” 


“You need not ask,” said Asa Trot, 
“The alms-house is in view ; 

Before this time you should have thought 
That was the place for you.” 


And when his son had answered that, 
Poor Asa said no more, 

But, taking up his old worn hat, 
He tottered to the door. 


Beneath an aged apple-tree, 
Whose autumn leaves were shed, 

He sat him down, and on his knee 
Reclined his aching head. 
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At last he heard a gentle sound, 
And little Tommy said, 

“Why sits my grandpa on the ground, 
And what does ail his head ?” 


“Alas, my boy, I have no more 
A place to call my own, 

And I must join the pauper poor, 
Supported by the town! 


“But I am very cold, my dear, 
My strength is nearly gone; 
I must not sit and perish here, 
That would be doing wrong. 


“Run to my chamber, little son— 
I take it without guilt, 

For by my wife those seams were run— 
Go, fetch my patch-work quilt.” 


With swelling heart poor Tommy ran, 
Determined now to know 

If his own father was the man 
That treated grandpa so. 


Now Asa, in a sullen mood, 
Was posting books that day, 
And Tommy said, “’Tis very rude 
To send grandpa away. 


“Pray tell me now, what has he done 
That you should treat him so?” 

Said madam Jennie, “Hold your tongue;’ 
Said Asa, “Let him go.” 
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To grandpa’s chamber Tommy went, 
And now his sorrows found a vent 
In bitter tears at last. 
“But grandpa waits,” he, sobbing, said, 
Then snatched the quilt from off the bed, 
And down the stairway passed. 
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Then close to father’s ear he drew, 

And whispered, “Cut this quilt in two, 
Grandfather needs but half; 

Youll need the other half when, poor 

And old, I drive you from the door, 
And at your sorrows laugh.” 


The father started with surprise. 
“O, Tommy, if you e’er despise 
And treat your father thus—” 
Then Asa paused with sudden dread, 
And felt upon his guilty head 
That same half-muttered curse. 


The boy had raised a mirror there; 
He saw himself, with hoary hair, 
Scorned by his darling son, 
Doomed at the last to wander forth 
A vagabond upon the earth, 
Till life’s last sands were run. 


“O, Tommy, take my hand,” he said; 
And Tommy to the garden led 

Poor Asa, bowed in shame, 
And there upon his bended knee, 
Beneath the aged apple-tree, 

He called his father’s name. 


*T was rapture to the little boy, 

And angels heard the sound with joy, 
When, in a humble tone, 

Repentant Asa, sad but calm, 

Said, “Father, lean upon my arm, 
And let us now go home.” 


Now in the chimney’s warmest nook 
Sat grandpa with the holy book, 
His countenance serene. 
But dimmer grew his sunken eye; 
A cough proclaimed that he would die 
Before the grass was green. 
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Now Asa watched him day by day, 

And wept alone and tried to pray 
That God his life would save. 

But weaxer now the old man grew, 

And nearer still each day he drew 
Unto the silent grave. 


One morning, just at dawn of day, 
Poor Asa heard him feebly say, 
“Forget what is forgiven; 
Remember, ’tis my dying prayer— 
Forget the past and meet me there, 
In heaven, my son—in heaven.” 


Anonymous. 


FAITH 


In secular matters nine-tenths of our conduct is based upon 
the conviction that this man will do that thing, this result follow 
that cause. In spiritual matters we may be more confident still, 
since God is more to be relied upon than man or inanimate 
nature. 


EN buy and sell by faith; the forges burn, 
The drays are laden, countless mill-wheels turn, 
Great ships are chartered, trains run to and fro; 
Though faith directs them all, they scarcely know 
This spirit of the life of every day. 
Will she desert them when they seek to pray? 


A day—a single day—if faith were dead, 

No field were sown, no oven fired for bread. 
Faith is the hand-maid in a toiler’s guise 

Of all the world of workers. To tired eyes 
With solace she appears at close of day 

To lift their burdens when they seek to pray. 


Laura Bell Everett. 
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OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY’S 


Many of our finest inspirations come from simple human con- 
tacts. Is there not inspiration in the thought that beyond the 
grave a renewal of these contacts awaits us? 


ASN’T it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores were through, 
And the “Sunday’s wood” in the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, “me and you,” 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 


It all comes back so clear today! 

Though I am as bald as you are gray— 

Out by the barn-lot, and down the lane, 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of the rain, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s! 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering “red-heads” hopped awry, 
And the buzzard “raised” in the “clearing” sky 
And lolled and circled, as we went by 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again; 
And the teams we met, and the countrymen; 
And the long highway, with sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind, and our hearts ahead 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


Why, I see her now in the open door, 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof!—And her face—ah, me! 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see— 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 
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And O my brother, so far away, 

This is to tell you she waits today 

To welcome us:—Aunt Mary fell 

Asleep this morning, whispering, ‘Tell 

The boys to come!’’ And all is well 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s, 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
From the Biographical Edition 


Of the Complete Works of James Whitcomb Riley. 
Copyright, 1913. 

Used by special permission of the publishers, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


A PRAYER 
Ask not for more, but use the store you already have. 


H, not for more or longer days, dear Lord, 
My prayer shall be— 
But rather teach me how to use the days 
Now given me. 


I ask not more of pleasure or of joy 
For this brief while— 

But rather let me for the joys I have 
Be glad and smile. 


I ask not ownership of vast estates 
Nor piles of gold— 

But make me generous with the little store 
My hands now hold. 


Nor shall I ask that life should give to me 
Another friend— 

Just keep me true to those I have, dear Lord, 
Until the end. 


B. Y. Williams. 


from ‘‘Your House of Happiness,” 
Copyright, 1928, 
George Sully & Co. 
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WE ARE SEVEN 


The little girl in this poem cannot grasp the idea of death. 
Of her six brothers and sisters four have business which keeps 
them from the old home and two lie in the churchyard; yet to 
her the four and the two are in exactly the same status—all 
are merely away. 


SIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage Girl: 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
—Her beauty made me glad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, ‘‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.” 
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Then did the little Maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.” 


“You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little Maid replied, 
“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 


And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 

And there upon the ground [I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“And often after sun-set, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


‘So in the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


“And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 
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“How many are you, then,” said I, 
“Tf they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
“Oh Master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 

’T was throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seven!” 


Wiliam Wordsworth. 


LARGE ETERNAL FELLOWS 


Nature is no niggard. Her supplies are exhaustless. Of all 
her gifts the greatest is large-spirited men. They have been from 
of old; they will continue to be always. 


HERE are large eternal fellows making music here- 
about, 
And large eternal men are yet to be; 
And long will be the long, long years before the breed 
runs out, 
Strong as iron in the mountains, clean as saltness in 
the sea. 
There were large eternal fellows and they lived before 
the Flood, 
And they fought the slimy dragons of the old Deucalion 
mud,— 
And still the good earth nourishes the same eternal brood. 
There are large eternal fellows yet to be. 


There were large eternal fellows with the Cave-men long 
ago, 
Hairy Platos, stammering voices for the dumb, 
Men who felt the streaming up-gush of great Nature’s 
overflow,— 
And great Nature has her darlings yet to come. 
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There is iron in the mountains, there is saltness in the sea, 
There shall flower higher corn-blooms on the stalks of 
destiny, 
There’s a race of giants growing for the long years yet 
to be,— 
There are large eternal fellows yet to come. 


There was workmanship put in it, and the world was 
made to last, 
And it wears as well today as hitherto; 
And the large, eternal fellows that it grew there in the 
past— 
It shall match and overtop them with the new; 
In its green irriguous valleys lilies grow as fair as then, 
There are giant pines and redwoods towering from the 
watered glen, 
Nor has Nature lost the cunning yet of making giant 
men,— 
There are large, eternal fellows yet to be. 


From the star-dust of wide spaces did the mighty worlds 
cohere— 
And there’s star-dust for a million worlds to be; 
There are many things that happen in the long Platonic 
year,— 
There are new stars yet unmoulded that the coming 
days will see. 
The cosmic stuff for stars and men the years shall not 
debase,— 
And greater stars than throng the skies shall newly loom 
in space, 
And greater men than yet have been shall yet redeem 
the race. 
There are large, eternal fellows yet to be. 


Sam Walter Foss. 


From “Songs of the Average Man,” 
Copyright, 1907, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


The religious life of George Eliot was broken midway; there- 
after the old unquestioning faith was gone, and she strove hero- 
ically and pathetically for new spiritual anchorage. She felt that 
the individual dies utterly, but that the race does not perish. 
That is, she believed in the immortality, not of man, but of 
Man. And she deemed this survival of the race not merely 
physical. All the sympathy, the inspiration, and the righteousness 
of the individual live on in those whom the individual has 
touched and thus become part of the ever-augmented heritage 
of mankind. 


H, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better,—saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude, 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love,— 
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Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. This is life to come,— 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven,—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense! 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


George Eliot. 


MY SOUL ANDI 


If the new doors to life invite us, shall we fear the new door 
to Life? If tomorrows were joyous when they became todays, 
need we shrink from the final Tomorrow? 


S treading some long corridor, 
My soul and I together go; 
Each day unlocks another door 
To a new room we did not know. 


And every night the darkness hides 

My soul from me awhile—but then 
No fear nor loneliness abides; 

Hand clasped in hand, we wake again. 


So when my soul and JI, at last, 
Shall find but one dim portal more, 
Shall we, remembering all the past, 
Yet fear to try that other door? 


Charles Buxton Going. 
From “Star-Glow and Song,” 
Harper & Brothers, 
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MISTAKES 


Some of the ghastliest disasters of life are due, not to con- 
scious wrong-doing, but to error. We should strive and pray 
therefore to make fewer mistakes. But we must not be too dis- 
couraged if we stumble. If we are weak, God is strong; and 
“to err is human, to forgive divine.” 


OUCHSAFE to keep me this day without sin! 
Yea, Lord! from danger, too, for Christ’s dear 
sake! 
Yet more I ask, for more thy help would win! 
In thy deep pity, keep me from mistake! 


Mistakes of judgment! when no light I see, 

Yet in my blindness fain would do my best; 
When to life’s problem I can find no key, 

And grope in darkness, with a weight oppressed! 


Mistakes of loving! when my heart leaps forth 
To answer heart that faithful seems, and true; 
Then learns that hope of gain marks friendship’s worth, 
That love unselfish is the gift of few! 


Mistakes in guiding others on through way 
Which shining looks, and leads to sunny height, 
Only to lose ourselves at close of day, 
And wander in dense woods, through dangerous 
night. 


Yet teach me, Lord, that if with purpose true, 
With unperverted will, I firmly make 
My choice—that is the best that I could do, 
And thou didst mean that I should oft mistake! 


Thus through my failures, lead to sure success; 
Through falls, to stand on ground that never quakes ; 

Through error, learn thy strength, my feebleness ; 
Climb nearer heaven by means of my mistakes! 


S. M. Day. 
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AS I GROW OLD 


“T used to wonder a little,” says Irving Bacheller, “at the 
serene faith of the old. ...I wonder no more. I can see that 
the day is far spent, and I begin to feel that serenity of faith 
which had excited my wonder. I feel, more and more, like one 
going home. Going home is a good part of the occupation of 
every living thing. Home is the pole-star of this planet. It is a 
universal, ever present force.” 


S I grow old it seems that I 
Grow old as grows the westward sky 
When day is coming to its close: 
For life takes on a tint of rose* 
I had not known in life’s hot noon. 
Now in the night that comes so soon 
I see new stars I had not seen, 
A surer faith, a peace serene, 
As I grow old. 


As I grow old, like men at even, 

I turn my eyes again to heaven, 

That were so busy with the earth: 
And there I find the things of worth, 
The things most beautiful of all. 
Upon the world shadows fall, 

Yet on the world a fairer light, 

A golden gleam, a beacon bright, 

As I grow old. 


As I grow old the winds of life 
Die down, the hate, the hurt, the strife. 
The waters calm, the waves are still. 
I want no triumph, wish no ill 
To any man. Now from my heart 
The ancient angers all depart. 
New friends I know, new songs are sung, 
New joys are mine—yes, I grow young 
As I grow old! 
Douglas Malloch. 


Permission of the Author. 
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JESUS THE CARPENTER 


It is well to visit the scenes, to look upon the objects associ- 
ated with Jesus. It is better to heed His teachings, to emulate 
His spirit. 

F I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which His fingers once did cling. 


If I could have the table He 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings, or kings to be, 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood He made— 
The Lord of Lords who learned a trade. 


Yes, but His hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And round His table men sit down, 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil. 

The shop at Nazareth was bare, 

But Brotherhood was builded there. 


Charles M. Sheldon. 


OUT OF THE VAST 


HERE’S part of the sun in an apple, 
There’s part of the moon in a rose; 
There’s part of the flaming Pleiades 
In every leaf that grows. 
Out of the vast comes nearness ; 
For the God whose love we sing 
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Lends a little of his heaven 
To every living thing. 


August W. Bornberger. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT 


HE fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere, 
And, wing’d spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a further room 
Comes: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And, somehow, with that little pray’r 

And that sweet treble in my ears, 

My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers with a dear one there; 
And as I hear my child’s amen, 

My mother’s faith comes back to me— 

Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place— 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time— 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime— 

Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 

I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone 
And “Now I lay me down to sleep!” 


Eugene Field. 


From “Poems of Eugene Field,” 
Copyright, 1910, by Julia S. Field. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE HIGHER FELLOWSHIP 


In the primal situations of life we must band together or die. 
When surrounded by wild beasts or savages, each man’s defence 
lies largely in the arm of his fellow. When crossing a desert, the 
surety of each is the total resources of the caravan. In the 
higher spheres too—in the realm of the mind, in the realm of 
the spirit—he who turns his back upon others is feeble indeed. 
Our safety, our achievements are based upon cooperation. 


RE you one of my gang? 
Yes, you’re one of my gang. 

The same job is yours and mine 

To fix up the earth, 

And so forth and so forth, 
And make its dull emptiness shine. 
The world is unfinished ; let’s mould it a bit 

With pickaxe and shovel and spade; 
We are gentlemen delvers, the gentry of brawn, 

And to make the world over our trade. 
And I love the sweet sound of our pickaxes’ clang, 
I’m glad to be with you. You’re one of my gang. 


Are you one of my crew? 
Yes, you’re one of my crew, 
And we steer by the same pilot star, 
On a trip that is long 
' And through storms that are strong; 
But we sail for a port that is far. 
O, the oceans are wide,—and we’re glad they are wide 
And we know not the thitherward shore,— 
But we never have sailed from the Less to the Less 
But forever from More to the More. 
And we deem that our dreams of far islands are true. 
Let us spread every sail. You are one of my crew. 


You belong to my club? 
Yes, you're one of my club, 
And this is our programme and plan: 
To each do his part 
To look into the heart 
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And get at the good that’s in man. 
Detectives of virtue and spies of the good 
And sleuth-hounds of righteousness we. 
Look out there, my brother! we’re hot on your trail. 
We'll find out how good you can be. 
We would drive from our hearts the snake, tiger, and cub; 
We're the Lodge of the Lovers. You’re one of my club. 


Do you go to my school? 
Yes, you go to my school, 

And we’ve learned the big lesson,—Be strong! 
And to front the loud noise 
With a spirit of poise 

And drown down the noise with a song. 

We have spelled the first line in the Primer of Fate; 
We have spelled it, and dare not to shirk— 

For its first and its greatest commandment to men 
Is, “Work, and rejoice in your work.” 

Who is learned in this Primer will not be a fool— 

You are one of my classmates. You go to my school. 


You belong to my church? 
Yes, you go to my church,— 
Our names on the same old church roll— 
The tide-waves of God 
We believe are abroad 
And flow into the creeks of each soul. 
And the vessel we sail in is strong as the sea 
That buffets and blows it about; 
For the sea is God’s sea as the ship is God’s ship 
So we know not the meaning of doubt, 
And we know, howsoever the vessel may lurch, 
We've a Pilot to trust in. You go to my church. 


Sam Walter Foss. 


From “Songs of the Average Man,” 
Copyright, 1907, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
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SOMETIME 


_ We see things from a human viewpoint; God sees them in rela- 
tion to eternity. 


OMETIME, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how what seems reproof was love most true, 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out the potion for our lips to drink; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest bloom His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
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But not today. Then be content, poor heart; 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart,— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say, ‘God knew the best!” 


May Louise Riley Smith. 


THE SHEPHERDESS 


Prudent people guard their tongues. Wise people guard their 
thoughts. It is well that they do, |; for (as: Young | Says,’ “Our. 
thoughts are heard in heaven.” 


HE walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Her flocks are thoughts. She keeps them white; 
She guards them from the steep; 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Into that tender breast at night 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 
She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep. 
Alice Meynell, 


From “Poems, 
Charles es Sons. 
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WHEN CLOUDS ARE DARK 


In putting away what is childish in your former faith be 
careful not to put away what is fundamental. 


E gather wisdom as we grow, 
Our childhood fears are left behind; 
The faith that filled us long ago 

Becomes absurd, and is resigned; 

We smile, while pleasure comes our way, 

At doubts from which our minds are free, 
But when the clouds grow thick and gray 
We feel inclined sometimes to say 
_ The prayers we learned at mother’s knee. 


We learn to grasp the larger truth, 
We see beyond the narrow skies 

That framed the universe when youth 
Prevented us from being wise; 

The superstitions and the fears 
To which so secretly we clung 

Are scattered back along the years, 

The dread that comes when night appears 
Is for the weak and for the young. 


We get beyond horizons where 
All things were once supposed to cease; 
We learn a little here and there, 
Our hidden vanities increase; 
We turn from narrow paths, and seek 
The wide ways leading to the heights; 
Self-confident and wise, we speak 
With condescension to the weak 
Who pray according to their lights. 


But now and then there comes a time 
When wisdom seems to lose its weight, 

When simple faith becomes sublime, 
And all things else are second rate. 
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When proud conceit is cast away 
And danger threatens, piously 
We kneel as trusting children may 
And find it comforting to say 
The prayers we learned at mother’s knee. 


S. E. Kiser. 


From edge Day,” 
Copyright, 192 
George Sully t "Company. 


SYMPATHY 


Christianity is unique in that it is never so near as when we 
are helpless or stricken. St. Augustine declares, “I have read 
in Plato and Cicero sayings that are very wise and very beauti- 
ful; but I never read in either of them, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.’” 


Cane thy heart for a sweet friend dead, 
Sigheth thy heart for a dear day fled? 
I pity thee, my friend. 


Hast known regret for a word unspoken, 
When a loving heart did await some token ? 
My friend, God comfort thee. 


Hast spoken ungently to one now gone, 
Hast lain on her grave and grieved alone? 
I know God heard thy prayer. 


Hast been harshly judged, misunderstood, 
By one to whom thou wished but good ? 
God understands thy heart. 


Hast the friend of thy heart and soul false proved, 
The friend of all the world best loved? 
Christ pities thee, poor one. 


Kate Vannah. 
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INCOMPLETENESS 


Not rest, but fulfilment, is the law; not perfection, but a 
constant advance toward perfection. 


IN resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty: but alone 

Because it leads and tends to further sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 


Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours; 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 
To the Summer’s richer wealth of flowers. 


Dawn is fair, because the mists fade slowly 
Into Day, which floods the world with light; 
Twilight’s mystery is so sweet and holy 
Just because it ends in starry Night. 


Childhood’s smiles unconscious graces borrow 
From Strife, that in a far-off future lies; 
And angel glances (veiled now by Life’s sorrow) 

Draw our hearts to some beloved eyes. 


Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper Life above; 
Human Love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect Love. 


Learn the mystery of Progression duly, 
Do not call each glorious change Decay; 

But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 


Nor dare to blame God’s gifts for incompleteness ; 
In that want their beauty lies: they roll 

Towards some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Bearing onwards man’s reluctant soul. 


. Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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FAITH 


Distrust is like a barred fortress. The perpetual defender dies 
at last of starvation. 


ETTER trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


O, in this mocking world too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth; 
Better be cheated to the last 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 


Frances Anne Kemble-Butler. 


THE BLIND CHILD 


There is a sense deeper than the senses, and surer,. 


KNOW what mother’s face is like, 
Although I cannot see; 
It’s like the music of a bell; 
It’s like the roses I can smell— 
Yes, these it’s like to me. 


I know what father’s face is like; 
I’m sure I know it all; 

It’s like his whistle on the air; 

It’s like his arms which take such care 
And never let me fall. . 


And I can tell what God is like— 
The God whom no one sees. 

He’s everything my parents seem; 

He’s fairer than my fondest dream, 
And greater than all these. 


Anonymous. 
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THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR 


On a Saturday night in August, 1877, Hugh D’Arcy, a theat- 
rical man, was seated in a barroom on Union Square, New York, 
when a shabbily dressed intruder who asked for a drink was 
hustled outside by attendants and pushed down the steps. D’Arcy, 
following, found him lying in a gutter and on asking what he 
did for a living received the answer that he was an artist. After 
giving the man a drink and some money, D’Arcy went back into 
the saloon and protested against the poor fellow’s having been 
thrown out. The saloon keeper declared that he couldn’t keep 
the place respectable if he let professional bums come in. D’Arcy 
hotly replied that this was no professional bum, but perhaps a 
talented, educated man. Still angry, he went home and wrote 
this often-quoted poem “as an admonition to all to be kind to 
the poor derelict.” 


WAS a balmy summer evening and a goodly crowd 
was there, 
Which well nigh filled Joe’s barroom, on the corner of 
the square; 
And as songs and witty stories came through the open 
door, 
A vagabond crept slowly in and posed upon the floor. 


“Where did it come from?” some one said. “The wind 
has blown it in.” 

“What does it want?’ another cried. “Some whiskey, 
rum or gin?” 

“Here Toby, sic him if your stomach’s equal to the work— 

I wouldn’t touch him with a fork, he’s as filthy as a 
Dink 


This badinage the poor wretch took with stoical good 
grace; 

In fact, he smiled as tho’ he thought he’d struck the 
proper place. 

“Come, boys, I know there’s burly hearts among so good 
a crowd— 

To be in such good company would make a deacon proud. 
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“Give me a drink—that’s what I want—I’m out of funds 
you know, 


When I had cash to treat the gang, this hand was never. 


slow. 

What! You laugh as though you thought this pocket never 
held a sou, 

I once was fixed as well, my boys, as any one of you. 


“There, thanks; that braced me nicely; God bless you 
one and all; 

Next time I pass this saloon, I’ll make another call. 

Give you a song? No, I can’t do that, my singing days are 
past ; 

My voice is cracked, my throat’s worn out, and my lungs 
are going fast. 


“Say! give me another whiskey, and I tell you what I'll 
do— 

I'll tell you a funny story, and a fact, I promise, too. 

That I was ever a decent man, not one of you would 
think ; 

But I was, some four or five years back. Say, give me an- 
other drink. 


“Fill her up, Joe, I want to put some life into my frame— 

Such little drinks to a bum like me are miserably tame; 

Five fingers—there, that’s the scheme—and corking good 
whiskey, too, 

Well, here’s luck, boys, and landlord, my best regards 

to you. 


“You've treated me pretty kindly, and I’d like to tell you 
how 

I came to be the dirty sot you see before you now. 

As I told you, once I was a man with muscle, frame and 
health, 

And, but for a blunder, ought to have made considerable 
wealth. 
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“T was a painter—not one that daubs on bricks and wood, 

But an artist, and, for my age, was rated pretty good; 

I worked hard at my canvas, and was bidding fair to 
rise, 

For gradually I saw the star of fame before my eyes. 


“I made a picture, perhaps you’ve seen, ’tis called the 
‘Chase of Fame.’ 

It brought me fifteen hundred pounds, and added to my 
name. 

And then I met a woman—now comes the funny part— 

With eyes that petrified my brain and sunk into my heart. 


“Why don’t you laugh? ’Tis funny that the vagabond 
you see 

Could ever love a woman and expect her love for me; 

But ’twas so, and for a month or two her smiles were 
freely given, 

And when her lovely lips touched mine, it carried me to 
heaven. 


“Did you ever see a woman for whom your soul you'd 
give, 

With a form like the Milo Venus, too beautiful to live; 

With eyes that would beat the Kohinoor, and a wealth of 
chestnut hair? 

If so, twas she, for there never was another half so fair. 


“T was working on a portrait, one afternoon in May, 

Of a fair-haired boy, a friend of mine, who lived across 
the way ; 

And Madeline admired it, and much to my surprise, 

Said that she’d like to know the man that had such 
dreamy eyes. 


“Tt didn’t take long to know him, and before the month 


had flown, 
My friend had stolen my darling, and I was left alone; 
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And ere a year of misery had passed above my head, 
The jewel I had treasured so had tarnished and was dead. 


“That’s why I took to drink, boys. Why, I never saw 
you smile. 

I thought you’d be amused and laughing all the while. 

Why! What’s the matter, friend? There’s a tear-drop in 
your eye; 

Come, laugh like me, ’tis only babes and women that 
should cry. 


“Say, boys, if you give me just another whiskey, I’ll be 


glad, 

And I'll draw right here, a picture of the face that drove 
me mad. 

Give me that piece of chalk with which you mark the 
baseball score, 

You shall see the lovely Madeline, upon the barroom 
floor.” 


Another drink, and with chalk in hand, the vagabond 
began 

To sketch a face that well might buy the soul of any man. 

Then, as he placed another lock upon the shapely head, 

With a fearful shriek he leaped and fell across the pic- 


ture—dead. 
Hugh D’Arcy. 


WHO LOVE CAN NEVER DIE 


HO love can never die, They are a part 
Of all that lives beneath the summer’s sky; 
With the world’s living soul their souls are one: 
Nor shall they in vast Nature be undone 
And lost in the general life; each separate heart 
Shall live, and find its own, and never die. 


Richard Watson Gilder. 
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EXAMPLE 


In a sober moment a drunkard saw his little boy plodding 
after him through the snow and trying to step in his tracks. 
A terrible realization came to him of what it would mean if 
his son should follow his footsteps through life. Forthwith he 
gave up drink. 


E scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love of brethren dear, 
Keep them, the one true way 
In work and play, 
Lest in the world their cry 


Of woe thou hear. 
John Keble. 


NEARING PORT 


HE noble river widens as we drift, 
And the deep waters more than brackish grow; 

We note the sea-birds flying to and fro, 

And feel the ocean-cufrents plainly lift 

Our bark, and yet our course we would not shift: 
These are but signs by which the boatmen know 
They’re drawing near the port to which they go 
.To land their-cargo or to bring their gift. 
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So may our lives reach out on either hand, 
Broader and broader, as the end draws near; 
So may we seek God’s truths to understand, 


As the sea-birds shelter seek when storms appear 


So may the currents from the heavenly sea 
Lift us and bear us to eternity. 


Anonymous. 


THINGS THAT NEVER DIE 


HE pure, the bright, the beautiful 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 

The impulses to wordless prayer, 

The streams of love and truth, 
The longing after something lost, 

The spirit’s yearning cry, 
The striving after better hopes— 

These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need; 

A kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed; 

The plea for mercy softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high, 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do, 

Lose not a chance to waken love— 
Be firm and just and true. 

So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 

And angel voices say to thee— 
“These things shall never die.” 


Charles Dickens. 
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GIVE THEM THE FLOWERS NOW 


One of our hardest tasks is to prevent ourselves from becom- 
ing machines. We do our business by routine, and make our 
home lives a mere round of petty and familiar happenings. A 
man should keep his brain alert, and even more, his heart and 
spirit alert and responsive. Of Otto H. Kahn’s ten rules of suc- 
cess the very first is this: “Eliminate the word ‘perfunctory’ 
and give full service to every task which may be undertaken.” 
What task is more important than that of making people hap- 
pier, treating them as human beings, giving them a kind word 
while they are yet alive to hear it? 


LOSED eyes can’t see the white roses, 
Cold hands can’t hold them, you know, 

Breath that is stilled cannot gather 

The odors that sweet from them blow. 
Death, with a peace beyond dreaming, 

Its children of earth doth endow, 
Life is the time we can help them, 

So give them the flowers now! 


Here are the struggles and striving, 
Here are the cares and the tears; 
Now is the time to be soothing 
The frowns and the furrows and fears. 
What to closed eyes are kind sayings? 
What to hushed heart is deep vow? 
Naught can avail after parting, 
So give them the flowers now! 


Just a kind word or a greeting; 
Just a warm grasp or a smile— 
These are the flowers that will lighten 
The burdens for many a mile. 
After the journey is over 
What is the use of them; how 
Can they carry them who must be carried? 
Oh, give them the flowers now! 


Blooms from the happy heart’s garden 
Plucked in the spirit of love; 
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Blooms that are earthly reflections 
Of flowers that blossom above. 
Words cannot tell what a measure 
Of blessings such gifts will allow 
To dwell in the lives of many, 
So give them the flowers now! 


Leigh M. Hodges. 


THE LORD IS MY LIGHT 


“A man,” says Carlyle, “is never so noble as when he is 
reverent.” 


ORD of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Sun of our life, thy quickening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day: 
Star of our hope, thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 


Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 
Our rainbow arch, thy mercy sign: 
All, save the clouds of sin, are thine. 


Lord of all life, below, above, 
Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before thy ever-blazing throne 
We ask no luster of our own. 


Grant us thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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RESIGNATION 


When we grieve for those who are lost to us, we grieve know- 
ing that they are not really lost but are safe in God’s hand. 
Surcharging our sorrow is hope. Thomas Jefferson is not usually 
thought of as religious, yet Jefferson’s is the solemn pronounce- 
ment: “I do not, by empty words of consolation, want to tear 
open again the wounds of your sorrow, but there is one consola- 
tion for both of us, that the time is not far distant when our 
suffering and mourning bodies will be laid vo rest for a happy 
reunion with those we have loved and lost, and we shall love 
for ever and never lose again.” 


HERE is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 
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In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 
For when with raptures wild 


In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE RETREAT 


The idea of preéxistence is a familiar one. Here, however, the 
poet does not speculate on the possibility that the soul was 
incarnate before, perhaps dwelling in some animal. Rather does 
he emphasize the thought that the new-born child is a soul fresh 
from God, with the radiance of heaven still around it and with 
even earthly objects bringing it memories of its celestial state. 
He laments that with time it becomes steeped in things mundane, 
and he expresses the wish that he may meet God once more, not 
by going forward, but by moving backward through the inno- 
cence and blessedness of childhood. 


APPY those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white celestial thought: 
When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 
And looking back—at that short space— 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face: 
When on some gilded cloud, or flow’r, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity: 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to ev’ry sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 


O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I felt my glorious train; 
From whence th’ enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of palm-trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 
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Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came, return. 


Henry Vaughan. 


A NEW LEAF 


The old view that God vengefully cherished the record of 
every human dereliction is no longer generally held. Sins of 
omission and sins of commission do engraft their effect upon 
character. But also there is deep truth in Sterne’s declaration 
that as the angel recorded Uncle Toby’s oath he dropped a tear 
which effaced the record. In God’s infinite mercy our dead 
past is left to bury its dead, and anon the privilege is ours of 
starting anew. 


E came to my desk with quivering lip— 
The lesson was done. 
“Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 
“T have spoiled this one.” 
I took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 
“Do better, now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done. 
“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
“Do better, now, my child.” 


Kathleen Wheeler. 
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THE LAST HYMN 


Tradition has it that Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who perished 
during a voyage, had uttered the brave anticipatory words: “We 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land.” 


HE Sabbath day was ending, in a village by the sea, 
The uttered benediction touched the people tenderly, 
And they rose to face the sunset in the glowing, lighted 
west, 
And then hastened to their dwellings for God’s blessed 
boon of rest. 


But they looked across the waters, and a storm was raging 
there ; 
A fierce spirit moved above them,—the wild spirit of the 


air,— 
And it lashed and shook and tore them, till they thun- 
dered, groaned, and boomed, 
And alas for any vessel in their yawning gulfs entombed! 


Very anxious were the people on that rocky coast of 
Wales, 

Lest the dawns of coming morrows should be telling awful 
tales, 

When the sea had spent its passion and should cast upon 
the shore 

Bits of wreck and swollen victims, as it had done hereto- 
fore. 


With the rough winds blowing round her, a brave woman 
strained her eyes, 

And she saw along the billows a large vessel fall and rise. 

Oh! it did not need a prophet to tell what the end must be, 

For no ship could ride in safety near that shore on such 
a sea, 


Then the pitying people hurried from their homes and 
thronged the beach. 

Oh! for power to cross the waters and the perishing to 
reach ! 
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Helpless hands were wrung for sorrow, tender hearts 
grew cold with dread, 

_ And the ship, urged by the tempest, to the fatal rock-shore 

sped. 


“She has parted in the middle! Oh, the half of her goes 


down! 

God have mercy! Is heaven far to seek for those who 
drown?” 

Lo! when next the white, shocked faces looked with terror 
on the sea, 


Only one last clinging figure on the spar was seen to be. 


Nearer the trembling watchers came the wreck tossed by 
the wave, 

And the man still clung and floated, though no power on 
earth could save. 

“Could we send him a short message? Here’s a trumpet. 
Shout away!” 

*Twas the preacher’s hand that took it, and he wondered 
what to say. 


Any memory of his sermon? Firstly? Secondly? Ah, no! 

There was but one thing to utter in the awful hour of woe; 

So he shouted through the trumpet: “Look to Jesus! Can 
you hear ?” 

And “Ay, ay, sir!” rang the answer, o’er the waters, loud 
and clear. 


Then they listened. “He is singing, ‘Jesus, lover of my 
soul!’ ” 

And the winds brought back the echo, “While the nearer 
waters roll’; 

Strange, indeed, it was to hear him, “Till the storm of life 
be past,” 

Singing bravely from the waters, “Oh, receive my soul 
at last!” 


He could have no other refuge. “Hangs my helpless soul 
on Thee; 
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Leave, ah, leave me not.” The singer dropped at last into 
the sea. 
And the watchers, looking homeward through their eyes 
with tears made dim, 
Said, ““He passed to be with Jesus in the singing of that 
hymn.” 
Marianne Farningham Hearn. 


FAITH 


Someone has said, ‘Every tomorrow has two handles. We 
Foe hold of it by the handle of anxiety or the handle of 
faith.” 


HEN troubles fall and cares o’ertake me, 
And heart and soul within me grieve, 

May strength and courage not forsake me, 
To faith enduring may I cleave. 
Though life’s misfortunes may assail me, 
(They’ve spared me yet, but come they must!) 
My faith in God will never fail me— 
In Him no fate can shake my trust. 


Some day I know that I'll be stricken, 

By disappointments that shall come, 

But though the shadows round me thicken, 
I pray that I’d endure it, dumb. 

Though, deep within my heart be paining, 
In anguish all that I might bear— 

I pray I shall not be complaining, 
Whate’er of life might be my share. 


L’Envot 


And when at last life’s shadows lengthen 
And all the past lies cold and dead. 
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And sunset nears, my faith will strengthen— 
I fear not what may lie ahead! 


Charles S. Kinnison. 


From “’Round Home,” 
Copyright, 1927, 
George Sully & Company. 


IT SINGETH LOW IN EVERY HEART 


Dear ones have left us. But their memory makes life more 
bearable, more sacred; and the thought that they await us makes 
death less unwelcome. 


T singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet 
Who walk with us no more. 


*Tis hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown; 

But, oh, ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore. 


John W. Chadwick. 
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A COWBOY’S PRAYER 


We ask whether the drift of our population to the cities has 
meant a gain or a loss economically. Well may we ask whether 
it has meant a gain or a loss spiritually. This poem indicates 
some of the things that our civilization can ill afford to sacrifice. 


H Lord. I’ve never lived where churches grow. 
I love creation better as it stood 

That day You finished it so long ago 

And looked upon Your work and called it good. 
I know that others find You in the light 

That’s sifted down through tinted window panes, 
And yet I seem to feel You near tonight 

In this dim, quiet starlight on the plains. 


I thank You, Lord, that I am placed so well, 

That You have made my freedom so complete; 
That I’m no slave of whistle, clock or bell, 

Nor weak-eyed prisoner of wall and street. 
Just let me live my life as I’ve begun 

And give me work that’s open to the sky; 
Make me a pardner of the wind and sun, 

And I won’t ask a life that’s soft or high. 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down; 
Let me be square and generous with all. 
I’m careless sometimes, Lord, when I’m in town, 
But never let ’em say I’m mean or small! 
Make me as big and open as the plains, 
As honest as the hawse between my knees, 
Clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, 
Free as the hawk that circles down the breeze! 


Forgive me, Lord, if sometimes I forget. 
You know about the reasons that are hid. 
You understand the things that gall and fret; 
You know me better than my mother did. 
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Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said 

And right me, sometimes, when I turn aside, 
And guide me on the long, dim trail ahead 

That stretches upward toward the Great Divide. 


Badger Clark. 
From “Sun and Saddle Leather,” 
Richard G. Badger. 


AN EPITAPH 


“For half a century,” says Victor Hugo, “I have been writing 
my thoughts in prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, ro- 
mance, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But I feel I have not 
said the thousandth part of what is in me. When I go down 
to the grave I can say like many others, ‘I have finished my 
day’s work,’ but I cannot say, ‘I have finished my life.’ My day’s 
work will begin again the next morning. The tomb is not a 
blind alley. It is an open thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight 
to open with the dawn.” 


ET us not think of our departed dead 
As caught and cumbered in these graves of 
earth; 

But think of death as of another birth, 
As a new freedom for the wings outspread, 
A new adventure waiting on ahead, 

As a new joy of more ethereal mirth, 

As a new world with friends of nobler worth, 
Where all may taste a more immortal bread. 


So, comrades, if you pass my grave sometime, 
Pause long enough to breathe this little rhyme: 
“Here now the dust of Edwin Markham lies, 

But lo, he is not here: he is afar 
On life’s great errands under brighter skies, 
And pressing on toward some melodious star.” 


Edwin Markham. 
Permission of the Author. 


From “‘The Gates of Paradise and Other Poems,”’ 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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MY MOTHER’S BIBLE 


In ages less distracted than ours the Bible itself, the very 
volume, was the center and symbol of domestic life—and of how 
much besides! The big, imposing volume dominated the house- ’ 
hold. Within it was the record of marriages and of births and 
deaths through successive generations. From it the father read 
daily to the little circle which then kneeled in prayer. Around it 
sacred memories were woven and it descended from father to 
son, the one constant object where earthly things perished. To 
us the Bible has, through changed conditions, become less a 
domestic law of gravitation. But as individuals we still may heed 
Lincoln’s words: “Take all this book upon reason that you can 
and the balance on faith, and you wiil live and die a better man.” 


HIS book is all that’s left me now !— 
Tears will unbidden start— 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past, 
Here is our family tree; 
My mother’s hands this Bible clasped, 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 


My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look 
Who leaned God’s word to hear! 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What vivid memories come !— 
Again that little group is met 
Within the walls of home! 
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Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried: 

Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy: 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 


George Pope Morris. 


I SHALL NOT PASS AGAIN 


The time to do a good deed is when we can, 


HE bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 
I want to help the fainting day by day; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears. 
Beauty for ashes may I give alway; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 
And into hungry hearts I want to pour 
The answer soft that turneth wrath away; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith, 
I want to do all that the Master saith; 
I want to live aright from day to day; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


W. R. Fitch. 
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THE OLD HYMNS 


No system of theology can stir the spirit like the simple old 
hymns heard in childhood and still echoing in the memory. 


HAR’S lots o’ music in ’em—the hymns o’ long ago, 
An’ when some gray-haired brother sings the ones 
I used to know 
I sorter want to take a han’!—I think o’ days gone by :— 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stan’ and cast a wishful eye!” 


Thar’s lots o’ music in ’em—those dear, sweet hymns 


0’ ol’»,— 
With visions bright o’ lan’s o’ light, an’ shinin’ streets 
o’ gol’; 
An’ IJ hear ’em ringin’—singin’, whar’ Mem’ry, dreamin’, 
g gin, y 
stan’s, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral stran’s.” 


They seem to sing ferever of holier, sweeter days, 

When the lilies 0’ the love o’ God bloomed white in all the 
ways; 

An’ I want to hear their music from the ol’-time meetin’s 
rise 

Till “I can read my title cl’ar to mansions in the skies,” 


We never needed singin’ books in them ol’ days—we knew 

The words—the tunes of every one the dear ol’ hymn- 
book through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then—no organs built fer 
show: 

We only sang to praise the Lord “from whom all blessin’s 
flow.” 


An’ so, I love the ol’? hymns, an’ when my time shall 
come— 
Before the light has left me, and my singin’ lips air dumb. 
Ef I kin only hear ’em then, I’ll pass without a sigh 
“To Canaan’s fair an’ happy lan’, whar’ my possessions 
lie!” 
Frank L. Stanton, 


Permission of Nie 
“The Atlanta Constitution.” 
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THANKSGIVING 


“A single grateful thought toward heaven,” says Lessing, “is 
the most perfect prayer.” 


HE roar of the world is in my ears. 

_ Thank God for the roar of the world! 
Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 

Against me always hurled! 
Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife, 

And the sting of his chastening rod! 
Thank God for the stress and pain of life, 

And oh, thank God for God! 

Joyce Kilmer. 


From ‘Poems, Essays and Letters,” 
George H. Doran Co. 


PRAYER 


The unaffected sanity of these quaint lines suggests that they 
came straight from real life. They are said to hang outside the 
refectory of Chester Cathedral in England. 


IVE me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest ; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is nct appalled 
But finds a way to set it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh; 
Don’t let me worry over much 
About the fussy thing called “T.” 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some pleasure out of life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
Anonymous. 
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THY KINGDOM COME 


_ We grow weary here of unendurable conditions. To sustain us 
is the assurance of the coming of the kingdom. 


: IS human lot to meet and bear 
The common ills of human life; 

There’s not a breast but hath its share 

Of bitter pain and vexing strife. 
The peasant in his lowly shed, 

The noble ’neath a gilded dome, 
Each will at some time bow his head, 

And ask and hope, “Thy kingdom come!” 


When some deep sorrow, surely, slow, 
Despoils the cheek and eats the heart, 

Laying our busy project low, 
And bidding all earth’s dreams depart— 

Do we not smile, and calmly turn 

From the wide world’s tumultuous hum, 

And feel the immortal essence yearn, 

Rich with the thought, “Thy kingdom come” ? 


The waves of care may darkly bound 
And buffet, till, our strength outworn, 
We stagger as they gather round, 
All shattered, weak, and tempest-torn: 
But there’s a lighthouse for the soul, 
That beacons to a stormless home; 
It safely guides through roughest tides— 
It shines, it saves! “Thy kingdom come!” 


To gaze upon the loved in death, 
To mark the closing, beamless eye, 
To press dear lips, and find no breath— 
This, this is life’s worst agony! 
But God, too merciful, too wise 
To leave the lone one in despair, 
Whispers, while snatching those we prize, 
“My kingdom come !—ye’ll meet them there !”’ 


Eliza Cook. 
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OVERNIGHT, A ROSE 
The beauty of holiness is slow of growth. 


HAT overnight a rose could come 
I one time did believe, 

For when the fairies live with one, 
They wilfully deceive. 

But now I know this perfect thing 
Under the frozen sod 

In cold and storm grew patiently 
Obedient to God. 


My wonder grows, since knowledge came 
Old fancies to dismiss ; 

And courage comes. Was not the rose 
A winter doing this? 

Nor did it know, the weary while, 
What color and perfume 

With this completed loveliness 
Lay in that earthly tomb. 

So maybe I, who cannot see 
What God wills not to show, 

May, some day, bear a rose for Him 
It took my life to grow. 


Caroline Giltinan. 
From “Boston Evening Transcript.” 


HUNGERING HEARTS 


In the heart of every mortal is a longing this earth can never 
satisfy. Yet faith is ours that some day the longing shall be 
fulfilled. 


OME hearts go hungering through the world, 
And never find the love they seek ; 
Some lips with pride or scorn are curled, 
To hide the pain they may not speak; 
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The eye may flash, the mouth may smile, 
The voice in gladdest music thrill, 
And yet beneath them all the while, 
The hungry heart be pining still. 


O, eager eyes which gaze afar! 
O, arms which clasp the empty air! 
Not all unmarked your sorrows are, 
Not all unpitied your despair. 
Smile, patient lips, so proudly dumb; 
When life’s frail tent at last is furled, 
Your glorious recompense shall come, 
O hearts, that hunger through the world! 


Anonymous. 


A HYMN OF TRUST 


Though burdens are heavy, One is at hand to help bear them. 


LOVE Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain when Thou art near. 


Though long the weary way we tread, 

And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near. 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near. 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 

Content to suffer, while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE MEANING OF PRAYER 


Prayer meets human needs in all their variety. It helps the 
young as surely as the old, blesses the poor as readily as the 
rich. It opens to us the spiritual resources of the infinite. It 
brings to our aid a transcendent ally. 


RAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Utter’d, or unexpress’d; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast: 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high: 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gate of death, 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, “Behold, he prays!” 

In prayer, on earth, the saints are one, 
In word, and deed, and mind; 

When with the Father and his Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made on earth alone: 
The Holy Spirit pleads; 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 
O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 
James Montgomery. 
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DA FAITH OF AUNTA ROSA 


Prayer does not pull well in single harness. It should be 
hitched with hard work to make a team. 


OU know my Aunta Rosa? No? 
I weesha dat you could; 

She w’at you call ‘da leevin’ saint,” 
Baycause she ees so good. 

She got so greata, stronga faith, 
She don’ta nevva care 

For doin’ anytheeng at all 
But justa say her prayer. 

She justa pray, an’ pray, an’ pray, 
An’ work so hard at dat, 

You theenk she would be gattin’ theen 
Eenstead for gat so fat. 

O! my she got so verra fat, 
Da doctor ees so scare’, 

He com’ wan day to her an’ say: 
“You mak’ too moocha prayer ; 

Ees better do som’ udder work 
An’ ‘tak’ som’ exercise.” 

My Aunta Rosa shak’ her head 
An’ justa leeft her eyes, 

An’ say: “I gotta faith so strong 
Dat I weell jus’ baygeen 

For pray dat I may lose da fat, 
An’ soon I weell be theen.” 

So den she justa seet an’ pray, 
So greata faith she feel, 

An’ nevva stop for anytheeng— 
Excep’ for taka meal. 

An’ som’ time, too, she seet an’ mak’ 
Da noise so loud an’ deep; 

Eet sounda verra mooch as eef 
She prayin’ een her sleep. 

So Aunta Rosa pray an’ pray, 
But steell she gat more fat, 

So fat she no can walk at all— 
Now, w’at you theenka dat? 
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Mus’ be som’ troubla een da sky; 
Mus’ be ees som’theeng wrong! 
Baycause eef Aunta Rosa got 
Da taith so great an’ strong, 
An’ pray so hard dat eet ees all 
She gatta time to do, 
I like som’body tal me why 
Her prayer ees no com’ true! 
T. A. Daly. 


From “Madrigali,”’ 
Copyright, 1912, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


THE IRREVERENT BRAHMIN 


Prayers may be answered in ways not foreseen. Sinclair Lewis, 
the brilliant author of “Main Street” and “Babbitt,” had the bad 
taste (not to speak of the spiritucl obtuseness) to stand in a 
pulpit and utter the challenge that God as a proof of His exist- 
ence should strike him dead. Following this piece of sensational- 
ism he published “Elmer Gantry,” so ex parte an attack upon 
the ministry as not to be esthetically satisfying. In reviewing the 
book William Allen White proclaimed that Lewis’s prayer had 
been granted—that God had struck him dead artistically. 


BRAHMIN, fat and debonair, 
Denied the Potency of Prayer! 


“Absurd!” he scoffed, “to say that Gods 
At ease on high would stoop to Clods 


“And heed our million warring Prayers 
To regulate our small Affairs!” 


This Dogmatist of early days 
Was lost within a jungle maze, 


Where, wildly ranging wide about 
To find a pathway leading out, 


Upon a Forest Godling’s Shrine 
He chanced, o’erhung with leaf and vine, 


And—wonder! horror !—crouching there 
A mighty Tiger, bowed in prayer! 
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(Tail curled, as may be well supposed, 
Paws folded, eyes devoutly closed.) 


“Strong God,” he heard the Tiger say, 
“I pray thee, send to me a Prey!” 


The trustful Tiger closed his Prayer.— 
Behold! a Brahmin trembling there! 


The Brahmin never scoffed a whit. 
The Prayer had Answer—He was Jt. ; 
Arthur Guiterman. 
From “The Laughing Muse,” 


Copyright, rors, 
Harper & Brothers. 


PRAYER 


The fires of the spirit must anon be refueled. To do the same 
work, think the same thoughts, live the same life day in and day 
out saps energy and hope. Golf, the movies, travel offer some 
degree of relief. But they are not the veritable fountain of youth; 
they do not penetrate to the spiritual side of our nature. Our 
one exhaustless recourse is prayer. Prayer gives us pure air for 
tainted, stills the clamor about us that we hear the still, small 
voice, enables us to formulate once more our ultimate wishes, 
refreshens, revives, rejuvenates us. But its blessings must be 
sought. “How can He grant,” asks St. Augustine, “what you do 
not desire to receive?” 


ORD, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make— 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stand forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage, are with Thee? 


Richard Chenewix Trench. 
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GITTIN’ INTER SHAPE 


Since we foresee that the time is coming, should we not get 
ready for it? 


ECKON de angel what rolled ’way de stone, 
An’ let de good shepherd escape, 
Some day’ll fly down to dis prison ob sin 
An’ lib’rate all dat’s prepahed to come in; 
So I’se gittin’ my soul inter shape, 
Gittin’ my soul inter shape, fo’ yo’ see 
Hit’s a mighty big stone dat’s layin’ on me, 
Mighty big stone! Yes, indeedy! 


I hope de good angel will hab heaps o’ strength, 
Or else bring old Samson along, 
Kase the sin on my soul’s mo’ ’en fo’ty foot deep; 
Yo’ see, I bin one ob dese wanderin’ sheep, 
An’ hit’s gwine ter need somebody strong, 
Gwine ter need somebody strong, doan yo’ see; 
Hit’s a mighty big weight dat’s a restin’ on me, 
Pow’ ful big weight! Yes, indeedy! 


I’se gittin’ my soul inter shape fo’ de day 
When Peter ’gins takin’ ’is toll; 
Ready ter lay down my burden an’ rest, 
Ready ter take up de cross ob de blest, 
Ready ter entah de fol’. 
Gittin’ my soul inter shape, doan yo’ see; 
Dar’s a big load ob sin bin restin’ on me, 
Big load ob sin! Yes, indeedy! 
Yes, indeedy! 


Ben King. 


From “Ben King’s Verse,” 
Forbes & Company. 
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THROUGH PEACE TO LIGHT 


Understanding comes, not when the atmosphere is darkened 
with tempest and the soul with moral upheaval, but when peace 
teigns without and within. 


| [ DO not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road; 
I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load; 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead, 
Lead me aright— 
Though strength should falter, and though heart 
should bleed— 
Through Peace to Light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that Thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here; 

Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand 
And follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 
Like quiet night: 

Lead me, O Lord,—till perfect Day shall shine, 
Through Peace to Light. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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THE FUTURE 


“When a man dies,” says the Koran, “they who survive him ask 
what property he has left behind. The angel who bends over the 
dying man asks what good deeds he has sent before him.” 


HAT may we take into the vast Forever? 
That marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fame-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 


What can we bear beyond the unknown portal? 
No gold, no gains 

Of all our toiling, in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor gilds, nor stains. 


Naked from out that far abyss behind us 
We entered here: 

No word came with our coming to remind us 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 


Into the silent, starless Night before us, 
Naked we glide: 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 


Yet fearless toward the midnight, black and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare: 

The beckonings of a father’s hand we follow, 
His love alone is there, 
No curse, no care. 


Edward Rowland Sill. 


From Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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MY TRUST 


A wise mother is not weakly indulgent but can restrain a child 
for its good. God likewise withholds, God evefi inflicts, but His 
seeming harshness is mercy. 


PICTURE memory brings to me: 
I look across the years and see 
Myself beside my mother’s knee. 


I feel her gentle hand restrain 
My selfish moods, and know again 
A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 


But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
My childhood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening love I qwn. 


Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 
A child still groping for the light 
To read His works and ways aright. 


I wait, in His good time to see 
That as my mother dealt with me 
So with His children dealeth He. 


I bow myself beneath His hand: 
That pain itself was wisely planned 
I feel, and partly understand. 


The joy that comes in sorrow’s guise, 
The sweet pains of self-sacrifice, 
I would not have them otherwise. 


And what were life and death if sin 
Knew not the dread rebuke within, 
The pang of merciful discipline? 


Not with thy proud despair of old, 
Crowned stoic of Rome’s noblest mould! 
Pleasure and pain alike I hold. 
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I suffer with no vain pretence 
Of triumph over flesh and sense, 
Yet trust the grievous providence, 


How dark soe’er it seems, may tend, 
By ways I cannot comprehend, 
To some unguessed benignant end; 


That every loss and lapse may gain 
The clear-aired heights by steps of pain, 
And never cross is borne in vain. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


SORROW 


Robert E. Lee, one of the most gracious and majestic of 
men, underwent one of the most crushing of defeats. How did he 
confront it? “Human virtue should be equal to human calamity,” 
he said. And every act of his life was in conformity with that 
noble saying. 


OUNT each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 
Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
Thy soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end. 
Aubrey de Vere. 
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STUBBED HIS TOE 


The world can never have too much of plain, everyday kindness. 
Garibaldi, the great Italian liberator, wept in his childhood at 
sight of a crippled grasshopper, and in manhood nearly drowned 
himself in aiding a poor washerwoman who had fallen into a 
stream. 


ID ye ever pass a youngster ’et ’d been an’ stubbed 
his toe, 
An’ was cryin’ by th’ roadside sort 0’ quiet like an’ slow, 
A-holdin’ of his dusty foot, all hard an’ brown an’ bare, 
An’ tryin’ to keep fr’m his eyes th’ tears that’s gatherin’ 
there? 
Ye hear him sort o’ sobbin’ like, an’ snufflin’ of his nose, 
Ye stop an’ pat his head an’ some way try t’ ease his woes; 
Ye treat him sort o’ kind like, an’ th’ fust thing that y’ 
know 
He’s up an’ off an’ smilin’—clean forgot he stubbed his toe. 


"Long th’ road o’ human life ye see a fellow travelin’ slow, 

An’ like as not ye’ll find he’s some poor chap that’s stubbed 
his toe. 

He was makin’ swimmin’ headway, but he bumped into a 
stone, 

An’ his friends kep’ hurryin’ onward an’ they left him 
there alone. 

He ain’t sobbin’ er ain’t snifflin’—he’s too old for tears 
an’ cries, 

But he’s grievin’ jes’ as earnest, ef it only comes in sighs; 

An’ it does a heap 0’ good, sometimes, to go a little slow, 

To say a word o’ comfort to th’ man that’s stubbed his toe. 


Ye’re never sure yerself, an’ th’ ain’t no earthly way t’ 
know 

Jes’ when it’s goin’ t’ come yer time t’ trip an’ stub yer 
toe; 

Today ye’re smilin’, happy, in th’ bright sun’s heat an’ 
glow, 

Tomorrow ye’re a-shiverin’ as ye’re trudgin’ through th’ 
snow. 
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Jes’ when ye think ye got th’ world th’ fastest in yer grip 

Is th’ very time, ye’ll find, ’et ye’re th’ likeliest t’ slip; 

*N’ it’s mighty comfortin’ t’ have some fellow stop, 
I know, 

An’ speak t’ ye an’ kind o’ help ye when ye’ve stubbed 
yer toe. 


James W. Foley. 
From “Tales of the Trail,” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


FOLLOW THOU ME 


In religion as in everything else there are shirkers and whiners. 
If distrust is ours, we should remember the exhortation of 
William James: “Be not afraid of life. Believe that life is worth 
living, and your belief will help create the fact.” 


ORD, carry me.—Nay, but I grant thee strength 
To walk and work thy way to Heaven at length_— 


Lord, why then am I weak ?—Because I give 
Power to the weak, and bid the dying live — 


Lord, I am tired—He hath not much desired 
The goal, who at the starting-point is tired — 


Lord, dost thou know ?—I know what is in man; 
What the flesh can, and what the spirit can — 


Lord, dost thou care ?—Yea, for thy gain or loss 
So much I cared, it brought me to the Cross.— 


Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief. — 
Good is the word; but rise, for life is brief. 
The follower is not greater than the Chief: 
Follow thou Me along My way of grief. 


Christina G. Rossetti. 
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COURAGE 


The defenders of Thermopylae, the doomed heroes of the Alamo 
must have felt themselves deserted. Yet they have taken their 
place with the valiant spirits of all the ages. Even in our own 
day and place we are less alone than we imagine. In a period of 
infidelity and wickedness Elijah thought that he only was left 
of the faithful, but the Lord told him there were seven thousind 
in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 


FT, as we run the weary way 
That leads through shadows unto day, 
With trial sore amazed, 
We deem our sorrows are unknown, 
Our battle joined and fought alone, 
Our victory unpraised. 


Faithless and blind! We cannot trace 

The witnesses above our race, 
Beyond our senses’ ken; 

The mighty cloud of all who died 

With faithful rapture, humble pride, 
For love of God and man. 


And One, the Conqueror of death, 
Beginner, finisher of faith, 

Who, for the joy of love, 
Endured the cross, despised the shame, 
Awakes in us the battle flame, 

And waits for us above. 


With patience then we run the race, 

With joy and confidence and grace, 
With quiet hope and power ; 

Cast off the sins that check our speed, 

The weights that faith and love impede; 
Withstand the evil hour. 


For heaven is round us as we move, 
Our days are compassed with its love, 
Its light is on our road: 
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And when the knell of death is rung, 
Sweet hallelujahs shall be sung 
To welcome us to God. 


Stopford Brooke. 


IF WE KNEW 


The person so self-centered that he sees life only from his own 
point of view and makes no allowances for the problems and 
burdens of others has yet to learn what true religion is. 


F we knew the cares and crosses 

Crowding round our neighbor’s way; 
If we knew the little losses, 

'Sorely grievous day by day, 

Would we then so often chide him 

For the lack of thrift and gain— 
Casting o’er his life a shadow, 

Leaving on his heart a stain? 


If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks tear-washed seem whitest— 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love to erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, “Dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our fellow-men.” 


Anonymous. 
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IMMANENCE 


A living vine is alive in its least root or tendril. God likewise 
lives in the lowly and the humble. 


I COME in the little things, 
Saith the Lord; 

Not borne on morning wings 

Of majesty; but I have set my feet 

Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat 

That springs triumphant in the furrowed sod— 

There do I dwell, in weakness and in power; 

Not broken or divided, said our God! 

In your straight garden plot I come to flower; 

About your porch my vine, 

Meek, fruitful, doth entwine, 

Waits, at the threshold, Love’s appointed hour. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Yea, on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the soft and pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 

Your hard and wayward heart. In brown bright 
eyes 

That peep from out the brake, I stand confest. 

On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to brood 

And leaves her pleasure for the high emprise 

Of motherhood— 

There does my Godhead rest. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

My starry wings I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take; 
Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead 
As man, to speak with man 
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Till by such art 
I shall achieve my immemorial plan; 
Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 


Evelyn Underhill. 


GOD KNOWS BEST 


No two human beings would order things the same way. What 
they conceive to be self-interest would lead them to disregard each 
other’s rights. And even if both sought the common welfare, they 
would have different methods, different points of view. God’s 
dispensations seek, not a special, but the general benefit. They 
not only seek; they secure it. 


HICHEVER way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not care to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within His sheltering haven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


Caroline A. Mason. 
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MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS 


God gives us freedom; He allows us the higher freedom of 
an obedient spirit. However far we have wandered, we need 
not fear that He has forgotten us; rather should we pray that 
we may remember Him. 


ATHER, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see; 
But I ask Thee for a patient mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And wipe the weeping eyes; 

And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 

I would be dealt with as a child, 
And guided where I go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 

And a work of holy love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


So I ask for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with ‘outward life 
While keeping at Thy side. 
Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 
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And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee; 

And careful, than to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care; 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer; 

But the lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy anywhere. 


In a service which Thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught ‘the truth,” 
That makes Thy children “free,” 
And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 
Anna Laetitia Waring. 


THE SEARCH 


Religion is concrete. If you do not reach a hand of help to 
him who is near you, in vain will you reach for the hand of 
Him who is both near and far. 


SOUGHT his love in sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 
And found it not. As mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 
But when I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of Love indeed. 


I sought his love in lore of books, 
In charts of science’ skill; 
They left me orphaned as before— 
His love eluded still; 
Then in despair I breathed a prayer; 
The Lord of Love was standing there! 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Permission of the Author. 
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RESURGAM 


“Ts it a misfortune to pass from infancy to youth?” asks the 
early Christian father, Gregory of Nyssa. “Still less can it be 
a misfortune to go from this miserable life to that true life into 
which we are introduced by death. To complain of the necessity 
of dying is to accuse Nature of not having condemned us to per- 
petual infancy.” 


“VY SHALL arise.” For centuries 
Upon the grey old churchyard stone 

These words have stood; no more is said, 

The glorious promise stands alone, 
Untouched, while years and seasons roll 

Around it: March winds come and go, 
The summer twilights fall and fade, 

The autumn sunsets burn and glow. 


“T shall arise.” O wavering heart, 
From this take comfort and be strong! 
“T shall arise”; nor always grope 
In darkness, mingling right with wrong; 
From tears and pain, from shades of doubt, 
And wants within, that blindly call, 
“T shall arise,” in God’s own light 
Shall see the sum and truth of all. 


Like children here we lisp and grope, 
And, till the perfect manhood, wait 
At home our time, and only dream 
Of that which lies beyond the gate: 
God’s full free universe of life, 
No shadowy paradise of bliss, 
No realm of unsubstantial souls, 
But life, more real life than this. 


O soul! where’er your ward is kept, 
In some still region calmly blest, 
By quiet watch-fires till the dawn 
And God’s reveille break your rest, 
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O soul! that left this record here, 
I read, but scarce can read for tears, 
I bless you, reach and clasp your hand, 
For all these long two hundred years. 


“T shall arise’—O clarion call! 
Time rolling onward to the end 
Brings us to life that cannot die, 
The life where faith and knowledge blend. 
Each after each, the cycles roll 
In silence, and about us here 
The shadow of the great White Throne 
Falls broader, deeper, year by year. 


Anonymous. 


EARTH’S COMMON THINGS 
Search not distant strand; look close at hand. 


EEK not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 

It is a flower that blooms at thy door! 

Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thow’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command, 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God and fancy him concealed ; 
But in earth’s common things he stands revealed 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out his name. 
Minot J. Savage. 
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OVER THE RIVER 


“Tell my father,” said Lincoln, “that if it be his lot to go 
now, he will soon have a joyous meeting with the many loved ones 
gone before, and where the rest of us, through the help of 
God, hope ere long to join them.” 


VER the river they beckon to me, 
Loved ones who’ve crossed to the farther side; 

The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the rushing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there; 

The gates of the city we could not see; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark; 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the farther side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be: 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail— 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts; 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day ; 
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We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 

Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar 3 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The angel of death shall carry me. 


Nancy Woodbury Priest. 


AWAY 
We miss him here. He waits for us there. 


‘¥ CANNOT say, and I will not say 
That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—oh you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old time step and the glad return— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 


Think of him still the same, I say; 
He is not dead—he is just away. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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STRONG SON OF GOD 


The death of Hallam plunged Tennyson into a spiritual crisis. 
His grief, his gropings for a new and larger faith are poignantly 
expressed in “In Memoriam,” to which on its publication he 
prefixed this devout “Prelude.” 


TRONG Son of GOD, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

In on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot: know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
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But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seem’d my sin in me; 
What seem’d my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 


Alfred Tennyson. 


Prelude to “In Memoriam.” 


PRAISE 


The depths into which we ourselves fall make us the more 
grateful for the heights to which God lifts us. 


HAT do they know of penitence 
Who never wrought Him wrong? 
How can the sinless lift to him 
Redemption’s triumph-song? 


There lies an eloquence of praise 
Imprisoned in a tear 
And crushed within a broken heart 
That God bends low to hear. 
Edith Daley. 
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BELIEVE, O FRIEND 
Is is a more miraculous word than continue. 


MPOSSIBLE, you say, that man survives 
The grave—that there are other lives? 
More strange, O friend, that we should ever rise 
Out of the dark to walk below the skies. 
Once having risen into life and light, 
We need not wonder at our deathless flight. 


Life is the unbelievable; but now 

That this Incredible has taught us how, 

We can believe the all-imagining Power 

That breathed the Cosmos forth as golden flower, 
Had potence in his breath 

To plan us new surprises beyond death— 

New spaces and new goals 

For the adventure of ascending souls. 


Be brave, O heart, be brave; 

It is not strange man survives the grave. 
’Twould be a stranger thing were he destroyed 
Than that he ever vaulted from the void. 


Edwin Markham. 


From “Nautilus Magazine.” 


THE UNSEEN BRIDGE 
Whatever the burden, God is always willing to help bear it. 


HERE is a bridge, whereof the span 
Is rooted in the heart of man, 
And reaches, without pile or rod, 
Unto the Great White Throne of God. 
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Its traffic is in human sighs 
Fervently wafted to the skies; 

*Tis the one pathway from Despair ; 
And it is called the Bridge of Prayer. 


Gilbert Thomas. 


A WOMAN’S PRAYER 


One glory of our age is that woman has privileges and ad- 
vantages formerly denied her. But amid these improvements in 
her state may she not forget the qualities which have caused 
‘us to say, “Woman has patience. Woman perseveres. Woman 
helps others. In blessing those about her is she blessed.” 


LORD, who knowest every need of mine, 
Help me to bear each cross and not repine; 
Grant me fresh courage every day, 
Help me to do my work alway 
Without complaint ! 


O Lord, Thou knowest well how dark the way, 
Guide Thou my footsteps, lest they stray ; 
Give me fresh faith for every hour, 
Lest I should ever doubt Thy power 

And make complaint ! 


Give me a heart, O Lord, strong to endure, 
Help me to keep it simple, pure, 
Make me unselfish, helpful, true 
In every act, whate’er I do, 
And keep content! 


Help me to do my woman’s share, 
Make me courageous, strong to bear 
Sunshine or shadow in my life! 
Sustain me in the daily strife 
To keep content ! 
Anonymous. 
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MY HEREAFTER 


As Byron says, 
“Tt live not in myself, but | J become 
Portion of that around me.’ 
Our environment has a hereafter even on earth, and through it 
something of our spirit speaks. 


O not come when I am dead 
To sit beside a low green mound, 
Or bring the first gay daffodils 
Because I love them so, 
For I shall not be there. 
You cannot find me there. 


I will look up at you from the eyes 

Of little children; 

I will bend to meet you in the swaying boughs 

Of bud-thrilled trees, 

And caress you with the passionate sweep 

Of storm-filled winds ; 

I will give you strength in your upward tread 

Of everlasting hills ; 

I will cool your tired body in the flow 

Of the limpid river; 

I will warm your work-glorified hands through the glow 
Of the winter fire; 

I will soothe you into forgetfulness to the drop, drop 
Of the rain on the roof; 

I will speak to you out of the rhymes 

Of the masters; 

I will dance with you in the lit 

Of the violin, 

And make your heart leap with the bursting cadence 
Of the organ; 

I will flood your soul with the flaming radiance 

Of the sunrise, 

And bring you peace in the tender rose and gold 

Of the after-sunset. 
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All these have made me happy: 
They are a part of me; 
I shall become a part of them. 
Juanita de Long. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


The flower that blooms in blossomless autumn is comfort and 
reliance to us. So is hope when earthly strength fades. 


HOU blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


IQ! 


A MORNING PRAYER 
A right beginning helps to make a reproachless day. 


H, may I be strong and brave today, 
And may I be kind and true; 
And greet all men in a gracious way, 
With frank good cheer in the things I say 
And love in the deeds I do. 


May the simple heart of a child be mine, 
And the grace of a rose in bloom; 

Let me fill the day with a hope divine 

And turn my face to the sky’s glad shine, 
With never a cloud of gloom. 


With the golden levers of love and light 

I would lift the world and when 
Through a path with kindly deeds made bright 
I come to the calm of the starlight night, 

Let me rest in peace. Amen. 


Nixon Waterman. 
Forbes & Co. 


GOD, MAKE MY LIFE A LITTLE LIGHT 


What we should ask is not a large place, but a maximum of 
usefulness in a small place. 


OD, make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow,— 
A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


God, make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all; 

Content to bloom in native bower,— 
Although the place be small. 
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God, make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest; 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 


Mrs. B. M. Edwards. 


THY WILL BE DONE 


In “Pilgrim’s Progress” Christian had to rid himself of a 
heavy burden of sins and desires that impeded his journey. He 
had to fight Apollyon. He had to resist the temptations of Vanity 
Fair. He had to escape imprisonment in Doubting Castle by the 
Giant Despair. He had to be humble and grateful, to pray in his 
need, to obey God’s will rather than follow paths of his own. 
His reward was that he reached the Holy City. 


EARCHER of Hearts !—from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to Thee! 


Hearer of Prayer !—oh, guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine; 
Life’s battle teach me how to fight, 

And be the victory Thine. 


Giver of All!—for every good 
In the Redeemer came— 

For raiment, shelter, and for food, 
I thank Thee in His name. 


Father and Son and Holy Ghost! 
Thou glorious Three in One! 

Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And let Thy will be done. 


George Pope Morris. 
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THE WILD RIDE 


Always have men dreamed of mounting their steeds and riding 
forth on high quests. The most buoyant and tremendous of ad- 
ventures is the ride into the Valley of the Shadow. 


T HEAR in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All might, from their stalls, the importunate pauwing and 
neighing. 


Let cowards and laggards fall back! but alert to the 
saddle 

Weatherworn and abreast, go men of our galloping legion, 

With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of woman that loves 
him. 


The trail is through dolor and dread, over crags and 
morasses ; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that appall 
or entice us: 

What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are vowed to 
the riding, 


Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cobweb, 
And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sunbeam— 
Not here is our prize, nor, alas! after these our pursuing. 


A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 
A passing salute to this world and her pitiful beauty: 
We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers. 


I hear in my heart, I hear in tts ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night, from thew stalls, the importunate pawing and 
netghing. 
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_ We spur to a land of no name, outracing the storm-wind; 

We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers that 
follow. 


Louise Imogen Guney. 


From ‘‘Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE LAST INN 


There is a grandeur in the last, companionless journey like 
the grandeur of a viking’s funeral. 


OU have come to the end of the highway, Traveler, 
Here where the Last Inn waits; 
You have turned at last from the byway, Traveler, 

In through the Twilight Gates; 

And we who know where your way has led 

Shall drink tonight where the wine runs red 

To one who has only gone ahead 
Through lines of the phantom fates. 


You have come to the end of the Long Road, Traveler, 
Here where the stars gleam pale; 
And there’s never a chance it’s the wrong road, Traveler, 
Winding beyond the vale; 
So we shout to you, where the many weep, 
“Good luck to you where the shadows creep, 
Godspeed to you where the dreams are deep— 
Till we, too, come to the trail.” 


Grantland Rice. 


Permission of the Author. 
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THANKFUL FOR ALL 


In spiritual as in terrestrial matters we like to have things 
our way. But as Hamlet tells Horatio, the ideal man is one who 
“Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hath ta’en with equal thanks.” 


N easy thing, O Power Divine, 
To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this: 
To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams 
Hopes unfulfilled, and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be, this side of heaven. 


Had I, too, shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a heaven for me? 
Could I have felt Thy presence near 

Had I possessed what I held dear? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown perchance from things I miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm; 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm; 

A. Power that works above my will 

Still leads me onward, upward still; 

And then my heart attains to this: 

To thank Thee for the things I miss. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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NATURE 


The emigrant from mortality looks regretfully back as he climhs 
the last hill. 


S a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which though more splendid may not please him more: 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


H enry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME 


Home gives a sense of security, a feeling of blessedness. With 
changing social and economic conditions the home is less a self- 
sufficient unit than it used to be. This is a pity, even a menace, 
as no substitute for home has been found. 


OD send us a little home 
To come back to when we roam— 

Low walls and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles; 
Red firelight and deep chairs; 
Small white beds upstairs; 
Great talk in little nooks; 
Dim colors, rows of books; 
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One picture on each wall; 
Not many things at all. 

God send us a little ground— 
Tall trees standing round, 
Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead Thy stars, O God! 
God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home and all we know. 


Anonymous. 
From “The London Spectator.” 


FORGIVE 


A little girl speaking of denominations called them abomina- 
tions. The term was the right one in so far as they depart from 
the true spirit of Jesus and foment jealousies and disputes. 


ORGIVE, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The rival altars that we raise, 
The wrangling tongues that mar thy praise! 


Thy grace impart! In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to thee,— 
Thy Church our broad humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
Confessing, in a world’s accord, 
The inward Christ, the living Word. 


That song shall swell from shore to shore. 
One hope, one faith, one love restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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TO A BEREAVED MOTHER 


No grief is deeper than. that of a mother bereft. No cry is 
more disconsolate than that of Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren. But the innocence and joyousness from which the mother 
is cruelly parted here, await her in the hereafter. To her this 
thought is more than a comfort; it becomes an abiding mctive. 


H, say not that your little son is dead; 
The word too harsh and much too hopeless seems, 
Believe, instead, _ 
That he has left his little trundle bed 
To climb the hills 
Of morning, and to share the joy that fills 
God’s pleasant land of dreams. 


Nay, say not that your little son is dead. 

It is not right, because it is not true. 
Believe, instead, 
He has but gone the way that you must tread, 
And, smiling, waits 
In loving ambush by those pearly gates, 

To laugh and leap at you. 


No knight that does you service can be dead, 
Nor idle is this young knight gone before. 

Believe, instead, 

Upon an envoy’s mission he hath sped 

That doth import 

Your greatest good; for he at heaven’s court 
Is your ambassador. 


T. A, Daly. 
From ‘‘McAroni Ballads,”’ 
Copyrighted by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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THE FACTORIES 


Every human being has a right to his share of sunshine, of 
leisure of opportunity to let his faculties expand under kindly 
influences. Modern industry too often takes away this blessed 
birthright and substitutes for it conditions that blight and stunt 
the whole nature. To the inmates of the economic prison-house 
we bring little help when we merely speak to them of formal 
religion. Our very first task is to alleviate their lot, to strike 
off their shackles, to give them a chance. Of this duty and this 
privilege the modern church at its best is aware. Appalled at the 
evil which good people—often thoughtlessly—have abetted, it 
brings medicines of love to social maladies and insists that life’s 
handicapped shall be treated like human beings and brothers. 


| Taian shut my little sister in from life and light 
(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across 
my hair), 
I have made her restless feet still until the night, 
Locked from sweets of summer and from wild spring 
airs 
I who ranged in the meadowlands, free from sun to sun, 
Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the far wings 


ys 
I have bound my sister till her playing-time was done— 
Oh, my little sister, was it I? Was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of her day of maidenhood 
(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s restless 
spark), 
Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall she know 
good, 
How shall she go scatheless through the sin-lit dark? 
I who could be innocent, [ who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the light went 
by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time away— 
Sister, my young sister, was it 1? Was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of the lips against her breast, 
(For a coin, for the weaving of my children’s lace and 
lawn), 
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Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that cannot rest— 
How can she know motherhood, whose strength is gone? 

I who took no heed of her, starved and labor-worn, 

I, against whose placid heart my sleepy gold-heads lie, 
Round my path they cry to me, little souls unborn— 

God of Life! Creator! It was I! It was I! 


Margaret Widdemer. 


From ‘“‘The Factories and Other Poems,” 
Henry Holt & Co. 


COMMUNION 


Why erect barriers? Rather throw open the gates to communion. 


NCE when my heart was passion-free 
To learn of things divine, | 
The soul of nature suddenly 
Outpoured itself in mine. 


I held the secrets of the deep, 
And of the heavens above; 

I knew the harmonies of sleep, 
The mysteries of love. 


And for a moment’s interval 
The earth, the sky, the sea— 

My soul encompassed, each and all, 
As now they compass me. 


To one in all, to all in one— 
Since Love the work began— 
Life’s ever widening circles run, 

Revealing God and man. 


John Banister Tabb. 


From ‘Collected Poems,” 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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“COME ALONG, TRUE BELIEVER!” 
The way is hard, but the reward of conquering sin is high. 


OME along, true believer, come along: 
De time is a rollin’ ’roun’, 
W’en dem w’at stan’s a-haltin’ by de way 
Won’t w’ar no glory crown! 
Oh, de sun shine white, de sun shine bright— 
Year de news w’at de spirit tells: 
De angels say dere’s nothin’ fer to do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 
Almos’ home! almos’ home! 
We faints and falls by spells: 
Angels say ain’t nothin’ fer to do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 


Come along, true believer, come along! 
De way is open wide: 
No use for sinners to be stum’lin’ ’roun’ 
A-huntin’ for de hev’mly guide! 
Oh, saints, slip thro’! Oh, sinners, come too! 
En a-year w’at my Lord tells: 
De angels say dere’s nothin’ fer to do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 
Almos’ home! almos’ home! 
We faints and falls by spells: 
Angels say ain’t nothin’ fer ter do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 


Come along, true believer, come along, 
En walk in de hev’mly way! 

I rastle wid Jacob all night—all night— 
I rastle wid Jacob all day! 

My cross is heavy, and it’s O my Lord! 
En I year w’at de spirit tells: 

De angels say dere’s nothin’ fer ter do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 
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Almos’ home! almos’ home! 
We faints and falls by spells! 
Angels say ain’t nothin’ fer to do 
But ter ring dem charmin’ bells! 


Joel Chandler Harris. 


From ‘Uncle Remus and His Friends,” 
Copyrighted, 1892, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


MY AMBITION 


We like earthly prominence. We sometimes yearn for transcend- 
ent spiritual experience. But simple, daily contentment and help- 
fulness are within surer reach and bring satisfactions more 
enduring. 


HAVE my own ambition. It is not 
To mount on eagle wings and soar away 
Beyond the palings of our common lot, 
Scorning the griefs and joys of every day; 
I would be human—toiling like the rest, 
With tender human heart-beats in my breast. 


And so beside my door I sit and sing 
My simple strains—now sad, now light and gay, 
Happy if this or that but wake one string 
Whose low, sweet echoes give me back the lay, 
And happier still, if girded by my song, 
Some strained and tempted soul stands firm and strong. 


I send my thought its kindred thought to greet, 
Out to the far frontier, through crowded town. 
Friendship is precious, sympathy is sweet; 
So these be mine, I ask no laurel crown. 
Such my ambition, which I here unfold; 
So be it granted, mine is wealth untold. 


Ellen Palmer Allerton. 
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HEAVEN 


There is nothing sure, nothing untroubled, nothing really satis- 
fying but heaven. Heaven, however, lies not merely in the here- 
after. It surrounds us now. As Henry Drummond says, “To enter 
heaven a man must take it with him.” 


HIS world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given: 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow; 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered from the tomb; 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven! 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven; 

And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 

Serve but to light the troubled way; 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven! 


Thomas Moore. 


FATHER, TAKE MY HAND 


The Breton mariner puts to sea with this prayer: “Keep me, O 
God! My boat is so small and Thy ocean so wide!” 


Y Father, take my hand, for I am prone 
To danger, and I fear to go alone. 

I trust thy guidance. Father, take my hand; 
Lead thy child safely through the desert land. 
The way is dark before me; take my hand, 
For light can only come at thy command. 
Clinging to thy dear love, no doubt I know, 
That love will cheer my way where’er I go. 
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Father, the storm is breaking o’er me wild; 

I feel its bitterness; protect thy child. 

The tempest-clouds are flying through the air; 
Oh, take my hand, and save me from despair. 
Father, as I ascend the craggy steep 

That leads me to thy temple, let me keep 

My hand in thine, so I can conquer time 

And by thine aiding to thy bosom climb. 
Father, I feel the damp upon my brow, 

The chill of death is falling on me now; 

Soon from earth’s flitting shadows I must part; 
My Father, take my hand, thou hast my heart. 


Samuel Dowse Robbins. 


GOD 


We may be inveigled by abstruse thought, sprightly fancy, or 
human life and its ways. But what really obsesses us, what we 
cannot get away from, is God. 


AY and night I wander widely through the wilderness 
of thought, 
Catching dainty things of fancy most reluctant to be 
caught. 
Shining tangles leading nowhere persistently unravel, 
Tread strange paths of meditation very intricate to travel. 


Gleaming bits of quaint desire tempt my steps beyond the 
decent. 

I confound old solid glory with publicity too recent. 

But my one unchanged obsession, wheresoe’er my feet 
have trod, 

Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst for God. 


Gamatiel Bradford. 


From ‘‘Shadow Verses,” 
Yale University Press. 
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MY PSALM 


Would our religion make us a golden tomorrow? Let it make 
us a golden today. 


I MOURN no more my vanished years: 
Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


The west-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given ;— 
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The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south-wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back; 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good ;— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight; 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair ; 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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ON GROWING OLD 


Self-abnegation’ is a principle whose blessedness grows upon 
us as our years increase. It is proper that we should develop 
our natures by sharing in the activities and the exuberance of 
life. It is also proper, especially when age comes upon us, to 
find contentment without these things, to realize that the ultimate 
good is not material. 


E with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 
Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift flying, 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

I take the book and gather to the fire, 

Turning old yellow leaves; minute by minute 

The clock ticks to my heart. A withered wire, 

Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your cornland, nor your hill-land, nor your valleys 
Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 

Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies. 
Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 

The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 


Beauty, have pity! for the strong have power, 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
Spring-time of man all April in a face. 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand, 

Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud, 

The beggar with the saucer in his hand 

Asks only a penny from the passing crowd, 

So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire, and play of men, its stirs, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and passion, 
Bread to the soul, rain where the summers parch. 
Give me but these, and, though the darkness close, 
Even the night will blossom as the rose. 


John Masefeld. 


From ‘Poems,”’ Wii 
Used by special permission of the publishers, 
The Macmillan Co. 
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OH, THE EARTH AND THE ATR} 


The earth is a-thrill with life and beauty. No wonder the Greeks 
saw dryads in the trees and nymphs in the streams. No wonder 
St. Francis of Assisi could preach to the birds. But earth shows 
only the lesser deities. The major gods hide on Olympus. The 
God ue gods withholds his full grandeur from the eyes of 
mortals. 


H, the earth and the air! 
Honeysuckle and rose: 

Fir trees tapering high 
Into the deep repose 
Of the fleckless sky: 
Hills that climb and are strong, 
Basking contented plain: 
Sunlight poured out along 
The sea of the grass like rain: 
Spice-burdened winds that rise, 
Whisper, wander and hush; 
And the caroling harmonies 
Of robin and quail and thrush. 
O God! Thy world is fair! 


And this but the place of his feet! 
I had cried, “Let me see, let me hear, 
Show me the ways of thy hands,” 
For it all was a riddle drear 

And I fainted to understand. 
Canopy close curtained round, 
Part not nor lift from the ground; 
Move not your finger tips, 

Firs, from the heaven’s lips. 
When this is the place of his feet 
How should I bear to raise 

My blasted vision to meet 

The inconceivable blaze 

Of his majesty complete! 


James T. McKay. 
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HE IS NOT DEAD 


The human spirit attains a beauty and holiness that unaided 
human nature cannot produce. Without God so bountiful a spirit 
would never come into being. And will God, having created it, let 
it utterly die? 


E is not dead! For Death can only claim 
Those who have lived their lives for self alone 
Or walked with Sin; and he whose very name 
We love, had naught for which death should atone, 


He is not dead! For when the sunlight fills 
The world, I see it in his happy face; 
The blue sky with his reawakening thrills, 

In every gentle breeze his voice I trace. 


“There is no God!” we cry, when, wrung with pain, 
Our hearts rebel, and eyes with tears are dim; 
Yet his own life was refutation plain— 
No one but God could have created him! 


He is not dead! The violets that were dear 
To him, shall tell us plainly that no death 
Can touch his soul, as each succeeding year 
They stir, to life renewed, in Nature’s breath. 


Beneath a shelt’ring elm, upon a knoll, 
There rests, in flowers, the Garment that he wore; 
In sunlight, love, and peace, his calm, white soul 
Guides and protects those whom he loved before. 


The circle of his life was small, but bright— 

So golden were his deeds, his thoughts so rare,— 
And now it is a halo of God’s light 

That any Angel would be proud to wear! 


Everard Jack Appleton. 
Permission of the Author. 
From “The Quiet Courage,” 
D. Appleton & Co. 


REUNION 


When a mother has lost her child, her grief reaches down to 
the very foundations of her life. Yet in her memories she has 
blessings that more than compensate. She would not give up her 
sorrow if at the same time she had to surrender her memories. 
And this does not take into account the greatest compensation 
of all, the thought of heavenly reunion. 


EART, let us sit no longer with Despair 
Since we have still this wondrous subtile joy— 
His pictured face—our little absent boy— 
Each dainty feature to be lingered o’er 
And kissed and gazed upon and treasured each day more. 


Heart, you and I have riches yet untold, 

Since we have pressed his tender baby form, 

And mem’ry stays so loving—constant—warm ; 

What meager portion must that bosom’s be 

That lives, yet has not known such priceless gift as he. 


Heart, you and I must journey up the years, 
And at the top when spent and travel-worn, 
Tried with the storm of battle we have borne, 
The happy welcome from our little son, 
Will make but still more sweet the Master’s soft, “Well 
done.” 
Maude De Verse Newton. 


HELPING LAME DOGS 


O the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles ; 
See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 
Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet. 


Charles Kingsley. 
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IMMORTALITY 


As Sir Humphry Davy reminds us, “The three states of the 
caterpillar, larva, and butterfly have, since the time of the 
Greek poets, been applied to typify the human being,—its ter- 
restrial form, apparent death, and ultimate celestial destination.” 


WO caterpillars crawling on a leaf, 
By some strange accident in contact came; 
Their conversation, passing all belief, 
Was that.same argument, the very same, 

That has been ‘“‘proed and conned” from man to man, 
Yea, ever since this wondrous world began. 
The ugly creatures, deaf and dumb and blind, 
Devoid of features that adorn mankind, 
Were vain enough, in dull and wordy strife, 
To speculate upon a future life. 
The first was optimistic, full of hope; 
The second, quite dyspeptic, seemed to mope. 
Said number one, “I’m sure of our salvation.” 
Said number two, “I’m sure of our damnation; 
Our ugly forms alone would seal our fates 
And bar our entrance through the golden gates. 
Suppose that death should take us unawares, 
How would we climb the golden stairs? 
If maidens shun us as they pass us by, 
Would angels bid us welcome in the sky? 
I wonder what great crimes we have committed, 
That leave us so forlorn and so unpitied. 
Perhaps we’ve been ungrateful, unforgiving ; 
’*Tis plain to me that life’s not worth the living.” 
“Come, come, cheer up,” the jovial worm replied, 
“Let’s take a look upon the other side; 
Suppose we cannot fly like moths or millers, 
Are we to blame for being caterpillars? 
Will that same God that doomed us crawl the earth, 
A prey to every bird that’s given birth, 
Forgive our captor as he eats and sings, 
And damn poor us because we have not wings? 
If we can’t skim the air like owl or bat, 
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A worm will turn for a’ that.” 
They argued through the summer; autumn nigh, 
The ugly things composed themselves to die; 
And so to make their funeral quite complete, 
Each wrapped him in his little winding sheet. 
The tangled web encompassed them full soon, 
Each for his coffin made him a cocoon; 
All through the winter’s chilling blast they lay 
Dead to the world, aye, dead as human clay. 
Lo, spring comes forth with all her warmth and love; 
She brings sweet justice from the realms above ; 
_ She breaks the chrysalis, she resurrects the dead; 
Two butterflies ascend, encircling her head. 
And so this emblem shall forever be 
A sign of immortality. 
Joseph Jefferson. 


THE TWO SINGERS 


Of course life has its miseries, its defeats. Candor recognizes 
them. But candor must recognize other things too, As an unknown 
person has said, “When the outlook.is not good, try the uplook.” 


SINGER sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the hopes which the dead past kept ; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than ever before. 


A singer sang a song of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear, 
And the trust of a little child; 
And souls that before had forgotten to pray, 
Looked up and went singing along their way. 


Anonymous. 
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ONLY WAIT 


Skepticism clamors impatiently, “ Let it be now.” Faith answers 
submissively, “Whenever God wills.’ 


I'T there comes a gentle whisper o’er me stealing, 
When my trials or my burdens seem too great, 
Like the sweet-voiced bells of evening, softly pleading, 
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It is saying to my spirit, “Only wait! 


When I cannot understand my Father’s leading, 
And it seems to be but hard and cruel fate, 

Still I hear that gentle whisper, ever pleading: 
“God is faithful, God is working; only wait!” 


When the promise seems to linger, long delaying, 
And I tremble lest perhaps it come too late— 
Then I hear the gentle whisper ever saying: 
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“Though it tarry, it is coming; only wait! 


Oh, how little soon will seem our hardest sorrow, 
And how trifling is our present brief estate! 

Could we see it in the light of Love’s tomorrow, 
Oh, how easy it would be for us to wait! 


Albert B, Stimpson. 


SORROWS HUMANIZE OUR RACE 


Those who have suffered sympathize. It is through loss and 
grief that the spirit grows rich. 


ORROWS humanize our race; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this world: 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. They are poor 
That have lost nothing: they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten: they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
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For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows more sweet 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 

That we have wept. But O, this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish: let us turn 

Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
That memory is possession. 


Jean Ingelow. 


THE GIFTS DIVINE 


Through a thousand channels divine gifts and blessings pour 
in upon us. Without them our natures would be brutal, impov- 
erished. Conscience and right thinking require that we give as 
generously as we have received. 


ROM earth, and sky, and sea, 

Let cheer come unto me, 
And mirth, and tenderness, 
And all the things that bless, 
That I may pass them on to those 
Who suffer woes; 
Not keep them for mine own, 
Nor joy in them alone, 
But share them to the uttermost in deed, 
And thought, in all good will, with them that need; 
So that when at the end of this, my earthly day, 
When I have come returning, all the world will say: 
“He richly lived, and lavishly he gave 
Of wealth that knows no ceasing with the grave, 
But reaches on into the presence of 
The Throne Eternal—gifts of Cheer and Love. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


Permission of Author’s Estate. 
From “Songs of Cheer.” 
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THE TOYS 


We err as a child errs from preoccupation with ends that seem 
to us important and from understanding but dimly that the 
injunctions laid upon us are really for our good. “The Toys” 
is among the simplest and most touching of all the poems which 
compare the relations of a human father to his son with the 
relations of God to man. 


Y little Son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 

—His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what ioys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 
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Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
“I will be sorry for their childishness.” 


Coventry Patmore. 


“LOVE THYSELF LAST” 


Monopoly and renunciation. Many seek happiness by the one 
road. Many find it by the other. 


OVE thyself last. Look near, behold thy duty 
To those who walk beside thee down life’s road; 
Make glad their days by little acts of beauty, 
And help them bear the burden of earth’s load. 


Love thyself last. Look far and find the stranger, 
Who staggers ’neath his sin and his despair; 
Go lend a hand, and lead him out of danger, 
To heights where he may see the world is fair. 


Love thyself last. The vastnesses above thee 
Are filled with Spirit Forces, strong and pure. 
And fervently, these faithful friends shall love thee: 
Keep thou thy watch o’er others, and endure. 


Love thyself last; and oh, such joy shall thrill thee, 
As never yet to selfish souls was given. 

Whate’er thy lot, a perfect place will fill thee, 
And earth shall seem the ante-room of Heaven. 


Love thyself last, and thou shall grow in spirit 
To see, to hear, to know, and understand. 
The message of the stars, lo, thou shall hear it, 
And all God’s joys shall be at thy command. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


From “Custer and Other Poems,” 
W. B. Conkey Co., Chicago, Til. 
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IF THE CHRIST YOU MEAN 


The need for Christ and His love is persistent, universal. Says 
J. M. Mason, “He who thinks he hath no need of Christ, hath 
too high thoughts of himself. He who thinks Christ cannot help 
him, hath too low thoughts of Christ.” 


H, no! If the Christ you mean 
Shall pass from this time, this scene, 
These hearts, these lives of ours, 
’Tis but as the summer flowers 
Pass, but return again, 
To gladden a world of men. 
For he,—the only, the true,— 
In each age, in each waiting heart, 
Leaps into life anew; 
Tho’ he pass, he shall not depart. 


Behold him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtile creeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 

The lover of women and men, 

With a love that puts to shame 

All passions of mortal ken ;— 

Yet of all of women born 

His is the scorn of scorn; 

Before whose face do fly 

Lies, and the love of a lie; 

Who from the temple of God 

And the sacred place of laws 

Drives forth, with smiting rod, 

The herds of ravening maws. 


*Tis he, as none other can, 

Makes free the spirit of man, 

And speaks, in darkest night, 

One word of awful light 

That strikes through the dreadful pain 
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Of life, a reason sane— 
That word divine which brought 
The universe from naught. 


Ah, no, thou life of the heart, 
Never shalt thou depart! 

Not till the leaven of God 

Shall lighten each human clod; 

Not till the world shall climb 

To thy height serene, sublime, 

Shall the Christ who enters our door 
Pass to return no more. 


Richard Watson Gilder. 
From ‘‘Collected Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


REQUIREMENT 


Do we think of God as an exacting taskmaster? After all His 
requirements are simple and just. 


live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 

What asks our Father of His children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise !— 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is Good. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


“The real difficulty with thousands in the present day,” says 
H. P. Liddon, “is not that Christianity has been found wanting, 
but that it has never been seriously tried.” 


SAY to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street— 


That he, and we, and all men, move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above: 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain: 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led: 


Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this, 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss— 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 
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And one thing further make him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this zs blessing, this is life. 


Richard Chenevix Trench. 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD 


Some of us would have God take us into His confidence, lay 
His purpose before us in every detail. No such presumption dom- 
inates this poem. It is loved so widely because of its humble- 
ness. It asks for only such light as is necessary for the next 
task. 


EAD, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


John Henry Newman. 
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THE LOST CHORD 


We all have what Browning calls our “god-like hours,” hours 
of transfiguration when the discords of earth melt into harmony, 
and peace and satisfaction and perfect understanding are within 
us. These blessed moments are all too brief, and when they are 
gone no effort of ours can recapture them; life seems drab and 
empty by contrast. But in the hereafter lies recompense for what 
we have lost. Our rare, exalted moods on earth are our natural 
state in heaven. 


EATED one day at the Organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an Angel’s Psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 

With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away in silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the Organ 
And entered into mine. 
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It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again— 
It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 


LIVING UNTO THEE 
All things come from God, and all things return to Him. 


OD of the living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled thy whole creation lies! 
All souls are thine; we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away; 
From this our world of flesh set free,— 
We know them living unto thee. 


Released from earthly toil and strife, 

With thee is hidden still their life; 

Thine are their thoughts, their words, their powers, 
All thine, and yet most truly ours: 

For well we know, where’er they be, 

Our dead are living unto thee. 


Not spilt like water on the ground, 
Not wrapt in dreamless sleep profound, 
Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond thy voice, thine arm, thy care; 
Not left to lie like fallen tree; 

Not dead, but living unto thee. 


O Breather into man of breath! 
O Holder of the keys of death! 
O Giver of the Life within! 
Save us from death, the death of sin; 
That body, soul, and spirit be 
Forever living unto thee! 
John Ellerton. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS 


Abstractly considered, angels seem to many of us an outworn 
conception. Yet in the sacred hour of quietude we all receive 
angelic visitations. 


HEN the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
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And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


TO THE SUPREME BEING 


Within every man are the seeds of possible good. But they 
will not quicken and sprout until God waters them with an 
impulse to righteousness. 


“HE prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed: 
Of good and pious works thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may: 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way 
No man can find it: Father! Thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power/to sing of thee, 
Ana sound thy praises everlastingly. 


William Wordsworth. 
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GOD’S WAYS 


It matters little by what road we go. The important thing is 
to make sure we arrive. 


OD speaks to hearts of men in many ways: 
Some the red banner of the rising sun, 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught his praise; 

Some the sweet silence when the day is done; 
Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s gaze. 


And some have found him where low rafters ring 
To greet the hand that helps, the heart that cheers; 
And some in prayer and some in perfecting 
Of watchful toil through unrewarding years. 


And some not less are his, who vainly sought 

His voice, and they with silence have been taught— 
Who bare his chain that bade them to be bound, 
And, at the end, in finding not, have found. 


Anonymous. 


ALONG THE WAY 


“IT call that man idle,’ says Socrates, “who might be better 
employed.” What shall be the verdict regarding those who are 
spiritually idle when the need for help is so great? 


HERE are so many helpful things to do 
Along life’s way 
(Helps to the helper, if we but knew) 
From day to day! 

So many troubled hearts to soothe, 

So many pathways rough to smooth, 

So many comforting words to say 

To hearts that falter along the way. 


Here is a lamp of hope gone out 
Along the way. 
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Some one stumbled and fell, no doubt— 
But, brother, stay! 

Out of thy store of oil refill; 

Kindle the courage that smoulders still; 

Think what Jesus would do today 

For one who had fallen beside the way. 


How many lifted hands still plead 
Along life’s way! 
The old, sad story of human need 
Reads on for aye. 
But let us follow the Saviour’s plan— 
Love unstinted to every man! 
Content if, at most, the world should say, 
“He helped his brother along the way.” 


James Buckham. 


CONTENTMENT 


ile T planted hope today in any hopeless heart, 

If some one’s load has lighter grown because I did 
my part, 

If happily I have caused a laugh that chased some 
tear away, 

And if tonight my name be named, where some one 
kneels to pray— 

I claim my day has been well spent, 

Not lived in vain, and am content. 

If cup, or crust, or covering has been dispensed by me, 

If I have helped the weak to stand, 

If I have clasped some angry hand 

In friendship it may be; 

Or if some lonely little child 

Has known my comradeship and smiled, 

Then, humble though I be, I know 

T have been helping God, and so 

Just glad to know I have done my best, 

Serene, I claim my nightly rest. 


Melvin Mortimer Newberg. 
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ALL SHRINES ARE ONE 


_The beads are many and distinct, but all are strung into a 
single necklace. 


I "VE traveled far in many lands, 
The open road I’ve trod; 

And through the devious ways of men 
I’ve searched with them for God. 


The Ancients found Him in their groves, 
The Wise Men saw the Star. 

God comes to some in paths of peace, 
To some in flaming war. 


Before the Buddha some men bow; 
Some love the Nazarene. 

The mystic feels a presence near, 
Although no form is seen. 


On desert sands the vision comes, 
As men turn toward the East, 

And while some fasting see His face, 
Some find Him at the feast. 


In temple, mosque, cathedral dim, 
Through vigil, chant, and prayer, 

Wherever man cries out to God 
The living God is there. 


Wherever man has fought for right, 
Where man for man has died; 

Beside him stands, could we but see, 
One that was crucified. 


Alone I have communed with Him 
Beneath a starlit sky, 

And I have touched His garment hem 
Where crowds go thronging by. 
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And this is clear in all my search, 
As clear as noonday sun; 

The name and form are nought to God, 
To Him all shrines are one. 


Hinton White. 


THY WILL BE DONE! 


There are forces about us which we cannot control, forces 
which shape our natures and careers in despite of us. Sometimes 
we resent them. But when we look back and see how often the 
things we thought best would have been to our injury, we know 
that life is wiser than we and that the Giver of life is of 
wisdom inscrutable. 

This poem is by the author of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


E sendeth sun, He sendeth shower; 
Alike they’re needful for the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment: 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done! 


Can loving children e’er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and love? 
Creator! I would ever be 

A trusting, loving child to Thee: 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 

Father, Thy will, not mine, be done! 


Oh! ne’er will I at life repine! 
Enough that Thou hast made it mine; 
When falls the shadow cold of death, 

I yet will sing with parting breath: 
As comes to me or shade or sun, 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done! 


Sarah Flower Adams. 
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VALE, VITA 


Farewells to life are varied. Some are dismal, some stoical, 
some resigned, some downright happy. Which would you choose? 


INS as some coward from the postern gate 
Would I from Life creep out and slink away ; 
But rather I would face the foes that wait 

Beyond the ramparts in their black array. 

I would be one with doughty knights of old 

Who paled not at the gleam of deadly spears; 

I would march forth with banners gay and bold 

To meet Death’s challenge when I’ve spent my years. 


And in my cap a feather I would place 

As if I meant to keep some holiday; 

And bid the warder, now met face to face, 
Fling open wide the portal that I may 

Ride forth with ribboned steed and jocund bell 
And without glance behind wave Life farewell. 


Joseph Morris. 


THE LARGER PRAYER 
The foundation and the capstone of spiritual life is love. 


T first I prayed for Light :— 
Could I but see the way, 
How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength :— 
That I might tread the road 

With firm unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith:— 
Could I but trust my God, 

I’d live enfolded in his peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 
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But now I pray for Love; 

Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fail, 

However dark his plan ;— 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


Ednah D. Cheney. 


DOUBT 


HEY bade me cast the thing away, 
They pointed to my hands all bleeding, 
They listened not to all my pleading; 
The thing I meant I could not say; 
I knew that I should rue the day 
If once I cast that thing away. 


I grasped it firm, and bore the pain; 
The thorny husks\ I stripped and scattered; 
If I could reach its heart, what mattered 

If other men saw not my gain, 

Or even if I should be slain? 

I knew the risks; I choose the pain. 


O, had I cast that thing away, 
I had not found what most I cherish, 
A faith without which I should perish,— 
The faith which, like a kernel, lay 
Hid in the husks which on that day 
My instinct would not throw away! 


Helen Hunt Jackson. 


From ‘Poems,”’ 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 


We sorrow at the loss of humankind’s flowers. But would we 
wish God to take only the weeds and the thistles? 


HERE is a reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“Shall I have nought that is fair?” saith he; 
“Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eye, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The reaper said, and smiled; 

“Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day; 

’Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 


We take the right pitch in childhood. In mature years the 
song may be richer and more varied, but it cannot safely wander 
into a different key. 


. OW I lay me down to sleep: 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 
Was my childhood’s early prayer 
Taught by mother’s love and care. 
Many years since then have fled; 
Mother slumbers with the dead; 
Yet methinks I see her now, 
With love-lit eye and holy brow, 
As, kneeling by her side to pray, 
She gently taught me how to say, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep: 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


Oh! could the faith of childhood’s days, 
Oh! could its little hymns of praise, 
Oh! could its simple, joyous trust 

Be recreated from the dust 

That lies around a wasted life, 

The fruit of many a bitter strife! 

Oh! then at night in prayer I’d bend 
And call my God, my Father, Friend, 
And pray with childlike faith once more 
The prayer my mother taught of yore— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep: 

I pray the Lord my soul! to keep.” 


Eugene Henry Pullen. 
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CONVERSION 


Some people maintain that there is no such thing as real con- 
version, that one’s nature is consistent through life, that emo- 
tional upsets effect no lasting alterations. They say we grow into 
Christianity rather than are violently wrenched into it. As regards 
most instances they are probably right. But at least now and then 
a man does, whether quietly or demonstratively, start off in an 
entirely new direction, build his life around an entirely new 
center. And this is conversion. 


SEVEN-YEARS’ lad gazed sadly on 
The manor house of Daylesford. 
“Tt shan’t be thus. I will regain 
Our lost estate of Daylesford.” 
He toiled afar, but ne’er forgot 
He’d Hastings be of Daylesford. 


A man perceives his soul is barred 
From access to his true estate. 
“Though far I wander, long I strive, 
I’ll not be shut from mine estate.” 

A new life-center he has found— 
He’ll claim and conquer his estate. 


St. Clair Adams. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD 


The child’s idea in this poem bears out the words of John 
Burroughs, “The kingdom of heaven is not a place but a state 
of mind.” 


HEY say that God lives very high; 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God; and why? 


And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold; __ 
Though from Him all that’s glory shines. 
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God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face— 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 
Through sight and sound of every place: 


As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 
Half-waking me at night, and said, 

“Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser ?” 


Ekzabeth Barrett Browning. 


O MASTER, LET ME WALK WITH THEE 
Who walks with the Saviour treads the path of service. 


MASTER, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me thy patience; still with thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong; 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way; 
In peace that only thou canst give,— 
With thee, O Master, let me live! 


Washington Gladden. 
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LET US BE KIND 


The simplest thing to do is the hardest thing to do. It is 
child’s play, and it is the supreme test of Christian fortitude 
and devotion. 


Let us be kind; 

The way is long and lonely, 

And human hearts are asking for this blessing only— 
That we be kind. 

We cannot know the grief that men may borrow, 

We cannot see the souls storm-swept by sorrow, 

But love can shine upon the way today, tomorrow— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 

This is a wealth that has no measure, 

This is of Heaven and earth the highest treasure— 
Let us be kind. 

A tender word, a smile of love in meeting, 

A song of hope and victory to those retreating, 

A glimpse of God and brotherhood while life is fleeting— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 
Around the world the tears of time are falling, 
And for the loved and lost these human hearts are 
calling— 
Let us be kind. 
To age and youth let gracious words be spoken; 
Upon the wheel of pain so many lives are broken, 
We live in vain who give no tender token— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 

The sunset tints will soon be in the west, 

Too late the flowers are laid then on the quiet breast— 
Let us be kind. 

And when the angel guides have sought and found us, 
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Their hands shall link the broken ties of earth that 
bound us, 
And Heaven and home shall brighten all around us— 
Let us be kind. 


W. Lomax Childress. 


THE SEEKERS 


Signs? Evidence? Is not our need rather for eyes, for under- 
standing? 


NE asked a sign from God; and day by day 
The sun arose in pearl, in scarlet set, 
Each night the stars appeared in bright array, 
Each morn the thirsting grass with dew was wet. 
The corn failed not its harvest, nor the vine. 
And yet he saw no sign. 


One longed to hear a prophet; and he strayed 
Through crowded streets, and by the open sea. 
He saw men send their ships for distant trade, 
And build for generations yet to be. 

He saw the farmer sow his acres wide, 

But went unsatisfied. 


One prayed a sight of heaven; and erewhile 
He saw a workman at his noontime rest. 

He saw one dare for honor, and the smile 
Of one who held a babe upon her breast ; 
At dusk two lovers walking hand in hand; 
But did not understand. 


Victor Starbuck. 


Permission of the Author. 
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IN PRAISE OF COMMON THINGS 


Gilbert White found ceaseless diversion in the natural history 
of the quiet region round Selborne, Hampshire. Wordsworth 
turned away from spectacular objects to study “joy in widest 
commonalty spread.” Lincoln decided, “God must have loved 
the plain people; He made so many of them.” 


OR stock and stone; 
For grass and pool; for quince tree 
blown 
A virginal white in spring; 
And for the wall beside, 
Gray, gentle, wide; 
For roof, loaf, everything, 
I praise Thee, Lord; 
For toil, and ache, and strife, 
And all the commonness of life. 


Hearty, yet dim, 

Like country voices in a hymn, 
The things a house can hold; 
The memories in the air; 

And down the stair 

Fond footsteps known of old; 
The chair; the book or two; 
The little bowl of white and blue. 


What would it be, 

If loveliness were far from me? 

A staff I could not take, 

To hurry up and down, 

From field to town; 

Needs would my wild heart break; 
Or, I would vacant go, 

And, being naught, to nothing grow. 


This is the best: 

My little road from east to west, 
The breadth of a man’s hand, 
Not from the sky too far, 
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Nor any star, 

Runs through the unwalled land; 
From common things that be, 

Is it but a step to run to Thee. 


Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


From “A Wayside Lute,” 
Thomas B. Mosher. 


THE BUTTERFLY 


From the muck the flower, from mortality the emancipated 
soul, 


HOLD you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


‘You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 


Alice Freeman Palmer. 


From “A Marriage Cycle,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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SO MANY! 


The world is distractingly varied, and man with his caprices 
makes it more varied still. But God is one. To find Him is to 
lose dispersion in unity. 


O many stars in the infinite space— 
So many worlds in the light of God’s face. 


So many storms ere the thunders shall cease— 
So many paths to the portals of Peace. 


So many years, so many tears— 
Sighs and sorrows and pangs and prayers. 


So many ships in the desolate night— 
So many harbors, and only one Light. 


So many creeds like the weeds in the sod— 
So many temples, and only one God. 


Frank L. Stanton. 
Permission of 
“The Atlanta Constitution.” 


IN THE HOSPITAL 


From effects back to causes. From the beautiful and the good 
back to Eternal Beauty and Goodness. 


ECAUSE on the branch that is tapping my pane 
A sun-wakened, leaf-bud uncurled, 
Is bursting its rusty brown sheathing in twain, 
I know there is spring in the world. 


Because through the sky-patch whose azure and white 
My window frames all the day long, 

A yellow bird dips for an instant of flight, 
I know there is song. 
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Because even here, in this Mansion of Woe, 
Where creep the dull hours, leaden-shod, 

Compassion and tenderness aid me, I know 
There is God. 


Arthur Guiterman, 
From ‘‘The Light Guitar,” 
Copyright, 1913, 
Harper & Brothers. 


WHEN WINDS ARE RAGING 


Shallow souls are easily agitated. But the spiritual depths 
are serene. 


HEN winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry war, 
*Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth, evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness, at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the war of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully. 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord! in Thee. 


O rest of rests! O peace, serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest and Thou changest never; 

And in the secret of Thy presence, dwelleth 
Fullness of joy—forever and forever. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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ULTIMA VERITAS 


Life has mysteries we cannot untangle. But we can cleave to 
the best we know. 


N the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt,— 


While the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

Iam quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ;— 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt ; 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 
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And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait. 


Washington Gladden. 


A PRAYER 


Our best is finite and faulty. But we yearn for the infinite, 
the faultless. “Prayer,” says Bailey, “is the spirit speaking truth 
to Truth.” 


GOD, our Father, if we had but truth! 
Lost truth—which thou perchance 
Didst let man lose, lest all his wayward youth 
He waste in song and dance; 
That he might gain, in searching, mightier powers 
For manlier use in those foreshadowed hours. 


If, blindly groping, he shall oft mistake, 
And follow twinkling motes 
Thinking them stars, and the one voice forsake 
Of Wisdom for the notes 
Which mocking Beauty utters here and there, 
Thou surely wilt forgive him, and forbear! 


Oh, love us, for we love thee, Maker—God! 
And would creep near thy hand, 
And call thee “Father, Father,” from the sod 
Where by our graves we stand, 
And pray to touch, fearless of scorn or blame, 
Thy garment’s hem, which Truth and Good we name. 


Edward Rowland Sill. 


From “Poems,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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PRAYER AND POTATOES 


Our neighbor’s immediate need may be more for provender 
than for prayer. 


N old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 
With wrinkled visage, disheveled hair, 
And hunger-worn features; 
For days and weeks her only fare, 
As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 
Had been Potatoes. 


But now they are gone; of bad or good, 
Not one was left for the lady’s food 
Of those Potatoes. 
And she sighed and said: ““What shall I do, 
Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go 
For more Potatoes?” 


And she thought of the deacon over the way, 
The deacon, so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose cellar was full of Potatoes. 
And she said: “I will send for the deacon to come, 
He’ll not mind much to give me some 
Of such a store of Potatoes.” 


The deacon soon came from over the way; 
He was more accustomed to preach and to pray 
Than to give of his hoarded Potatoes ; 
So, not hearing a word that the old lady said, 
He rose to pray, with uncovered head; 
But she only thought of Potatoes. 


He prayed for patience and wisdom and grace, 

But when he prayed, “Lord, give her peace,” 
She audibly said, “Give Potatoes ;” 

At the end of each prayer which the deacon said, 

He heard, or thought that he heard, in its stead 
The same request for Potatoes. 


The deacon was troubled—about what to do, 
*T was very embarrassing to have her act so 
About “carnal Potatoes.” 
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So, ending his prayer, he started for home, 
But as the door closed, he heard a deep groan: 
“Oh, give to the hungry, Potatoes!” 


And that groan followed him all the way home; 
In the midst of the night it haunted his room— 
“Oh, give to the hungry, Potatoes!” 

He could bear it no longer; arose and dressed, 
From his well-filled cellar taking in haste 

A bag of his best Potatoes. 


Again he went to the widow’s lone hut: 
Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut; 
But there she sat in that old arm-chair, 
With the same wan features, the same sad air; 
And, entering in, he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more of his goodly store 
Of choicest Potatoes. 


The widow’s heart with its joy ran o’er, 
Her face was haggard and wan no more. 
“Now,” said the deacon, “‘shall we pray?” 
“Yes,” said the widow, “now you may;” 
And he kneeled down there on the sanded floor, 
Where he had poured his goodly store; 
And such a prayer the deacon prayed 
As never before his lips essayed ; 
No longer embarrassed, but free and full, 
He poured out the voice of a liberal soul, 
And the widow shouted aloud “Amen!” 
But said no more of Potatoes. 


And would you, who hear this simple tale, 
Pray for the poor and, praying, prevail? 
Then preface your prayers with alms and good deeds, 
Search out the poor, their wants and their needs; 
Pray for peace, and grace, and spiritual food, 
For wisdom and guidance—all these are good— 

But don’t forget the Potatoes. 

JO Perige. 
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AFTERWARD 


Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death?—Job, 38:17. 


UST to lie down and rest; 
To fold the hands? 

To toil no more; nor quest 
Through alien lands? 

To strive no more; nor gaze 
At Hope’s far gleam? 

To know no clashing days 
Nor even dream? 


Can it be so? That we 
Shall drone and drift 

Down some eternal sea, 
Shall never lift 

Horizons new and strange? 
Shall find no dawn 

Whose constant sense of change 
Shall lure us on? 7 


No profit of the years 
In toiling spent; 

No foolish faiths, nor fears— 
But dull content ? 

No place with them that build? 
No task to do? 

Our hearts forever stilled; 
No plannings new? 


Or, haply, does the night 
That blurs and bars, 

Hide all the paths of light 
That thread the stars, 

Conceal from our poor eyes 
The worlds that wait, 

Till we come pilgrimwise 
With souls elate? 
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Just to lie down and rest— 
And that is all? 

Or, better still, and best, 
To hear a call 

Which none but souls set free 
May understand: 

“The greatest tasks that be 
Await thy hand!” 


Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Permission of the Author. 
From ‘‘The Paths of Long Ago,” 
The Reilly & Lee Co. 


I MOUNT WHERE HE HAS LED 


God does not ask that we achieve. He asks that we attempt, 
that we do our very best. 


IME was, I shrank from what was right 
From fear of what was wrong; 
I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside; 

Such dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at heaven was pride. 


So when my Saviour calls, I rise 
And calmly do my best; 

Leaving to Him, with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear, the rest. 


I step, I mount where He has led; 
Men count my haltings o’er: 

I know them; yet though self I dread, 
I love His precept more. 


John Henry Newman. 
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WHAT IS DEATH? 


John Bigelow says: “Sleep and death—they differ in duration. 
rather than in quality. Perhaps both are sojourns in the spiritual, 
the real world. In one case our carriage waits nightly to take 
us back from the entrance of slumber while in the other, hay- 
ing arrived at our destination and with no further use for the 
carriage, it is dismissed.” 


HAT is death? A little broadening of a ripple 
Upon the Eternal shore. 
A little loosening of the bands that cripple— 
This and nothing more. 
What’s death? A parting of the cloud above us 
Which hides the sun, 
A golden vision of the souls that love us 
And labor done. 
What’s death? The opening of a perfect flower; 
No watcher sees 
The silent spirit, who at twilight hour 
The bondman frees. 
What’s death? God’s mercy strange 
Uncomprehended ; 
The undiscovered goal; 
The land of promise when the toil 
Is ended— 
The day-dawn of the soul. 
Anonymous. 


GOD 


HERE is an Eye that never sieeps 
Beneath the wing of night; 
There is an ear that never shuts 
When sink the beams of light. 


There is an arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way; 

There is a love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 
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That Eye unseen o’erwatcheth all; 
That Arm upholds the sky ; 

That Ear doth hear the sparrows call; 
That Love is ever nigh. 


James Cowden Wallace. 


PRAYER OF A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 


Analogies lie in situations and experiences seemingly diverse. 
Here a poet who died in the World War thinks of Him who 
suffered still more in the war for human redemption. 


Y shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 


I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 


Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek). 


I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat?) 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come). 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 


Joyce Kilmer. 
From ‘Poems, Essays and Letters,” 
George H. Doran Company. 
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THE SWORD 


Christianity is not meek compliance. At proper times it can 
do unsparing battle with error and evil. Yet, paradoxically it 
battles in the spirit of love. 


HRIST 1s born in Bethlehem! 
A crown of thorns His diadem! 


Out of the frail is born the strong, 

Out of the pain is born the song, 

Out of the dream is born the fight, 

Out of our love is born our might. 

Into our hearts such love is poured 

That each of us is turned a sword, 

A sword whose pity knows no ruth, 

A sword whose passionate cause is Truth, 
A sword which cleaves the blackest night, 
And leaves behind its trail of light, 

And smites its enemies to earth 

That Christ once more may come to birth. 


Christ is born in Bethlehem! 
A crown of thorns His diadem! 


O all ye men who Him adore, 

In His hand a sword He bore! 

Little laws of men He broke, 

Flaming words of scorn He spoke. 

He shattered creeds, and priests, and powers 
And in their ashes sowed His flowers, 

And, hand in hand, with two or three, 

He preached God’s gospel of the free! 


Ring out the old, ring in the young, 
Hail to the flower so swiftly sprung! 
Hail to the wind that blasts the world! 
Hail to our flag, by the wind unfurled! 
Ring in the eternal truth reborn! 
Sing the song of the crown of thorn, 
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Out into battle unafraid! 
Sing the song of the burning blade! 


Christ is born in Bethlehem! 
A crown of thorns His diadem! 


Irene Rutherford McLeod. 


WHEN ALL IS DONE 


Life has so much of grief that the thought of escaping it is 
not wholly unwelcome. Heaven offers existence so untrammeled 
that our anticipations of it must be joyous. 


HEN all is done, and my last word is said, 

And ye who loved me murmur, “He is dead,” 
Let no one weep, for fear that I should know, 
And sorrow too that ye should sorrow so. 


When all is done and in the oozing clay, 
Ye lay this cast-off hull of mine away, 

Pray not for me, for, after long despair, 
The quiet of the grave will be a prayer. 


For I have suffered loss and grievous pain, 

The hurts of hatred and the world’s disdain, 

And wounds so deep that love, well-tried and pure, 
Had not the power to ease them or to cure. 


When all is done, say not my day is o’er, 
And that through night I seek a dimmer shore; 
Say rather that my morn has just begun,— 
I greet the dawn and not a setting sun, 
When all is done. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


From ‘fPoems of Paul Laurence Dunbar,” 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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TOLERANCE 


Men have persecuted their fellows for differences in belief. 
But no man ever mounted to heaven on the obstacles he placed 
in the road of another. 


F you can go to heaven your way, 
I know of no good reason why 

I ought to curse you, or display 

Contempt when you are passing by; 
I have no wish to see you barred 

From future everlasting joy, 
Although you seem to find it hard 

To use the faith that I employ. 


As long as you are not inclined 
To have me damned and scourged and burned, 
I’ll try to have an open mind 
Where our two creeds may be concerned ; 
No pious hate nor holy wrath 
Shall make me wish to bruise your soul 
Or put obstructions in the path 
By which you hope to reach your goal. 


If, kneeling at your mother’s knee, 
You learned a faith that keeps you strong, 
No effort shall be made by me 
To prove that your belief is wrong ; 
I shall not question nor deny 
The saving grace that fills your thought, 
Though you may hold beliets that I 
Have never had, and never sought. 


Hold fast the faith that you possess, 
If you can find sweet hope therein, 
And freedom from the bitterness 
That plunges bigots into sin; 
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If your way leads to heaven, proceed, 
Nor any of your hopes resign; 
I have no doubt that there, indeed, 
Are many other ways than mine, 
Lee Ie tser, 


From “Glorious Day,” 
Copyright, 1926, 
George Sully & "Company. 


THEY WHO TREAD THE PATH OF LABOR 


Work builds up the body. Better still, it builds up the spirit. 
It is therefore to be sought, not shunned. As Mrs. Browning 
says, “Get work! Be sure it is better than what you work to get.” 


HEY who tread the path of labor follow where My 
feet have trod; 

They who work without complaining, do the holy will of 
God; 

Nevermore thou needest seek me; I am with thee every- 
where; 

Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me, cleave the wood 
and I am there. 


Where the many toil together, there am I among My own; 

Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am I with him 
alone: 

I, the Peace that passeth knowledge, dwell amid the daily 
strife; 

I, the Bread of heav’n, am broken in the sacrament of life. 


Every task, however simple, sets the soul that does it free; 

Every deed of love and mercy, done to man is done to Me, 

Nevermore thou needest seek me; I am with thee every- 
where; 

Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, 
and I am there. 


Henry van Dyke. 


From ‘Poems of Henry van Dyke,” 
Copyright, 191 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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WHAT HAVE I DONE? 


Helen Hunt declared: “I am looking with eager interest into 
the ‘undiscovered country’ and leaving the earth with no regret, 
except that I have not accomplished more work. But I don’t 
doubt we shall keep on working.” 


LAY my finger on Time’s wrist to score 
The forward-surging moments as they roll; 
Each pulse seems quicker than the one before; 
And lo! my days pile up against my soul 
As clouds pile up against the golden sun; 
Alas! What have I done? What have I done? 


T never steep the rosy hours in sleep, 

Or hide my soul, as in a gloomy crypt; 
No idle hands into my bosom creep; 

And yet, as water-drops from house-eaves drip, 
So, viewless, melt my days, and from me run; 
Alas! What have I done? What have I done? 


I have not missed the fragrance of the flowers, 
Or scorned the music of the flowing rills, 
Whose numerous liquid tongues sing to the hours; 
Yet rise my days behind me, like the hills, 
Unstarred by light of mighty triumphs won; 
Alas! What have I done? What have I done? 


Be still, my soul; restrain thy lips from woe! 
Cease thy lament! for life is but the flower ; 

The fruit comes after death; how canst thou know 
The roundness of its form, its depth of power? 

Death is life’s morning. When thy work’s begun, 

Then ask thyseli—What yet is to be done? 


Lillian Blanche Fearing. 
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SPEAK GENTLY 


There is a beauty in doing the best we know. In March, 1927, 
died in Stratford, N. J., a three-year-old girl, Jule Price. Her 
police dog followed her body to the grave. Aware that she 
remained there, he remembered playthings she might need and 
brought them one by one to the cemetery. Before completing his 
task of devotion he was killed by a truck. Jule’s mother sought 
to have him interred beside the child. This proving impossible, 
she buried him near the house and placed a marble image of 
him by the little girl’s grave. 


PEAK gently; it is better far 
To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently; let no harsh word mar 
The good we may do here. 
Speak gently to the little child; 
Its love is sure to gain; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild; 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear; 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care. 
Speak gently to the agéd one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
Whose sands of life are nearly run: 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
They must have toiled in vain; 
Perchance unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again! 
Speak gently ; ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy, that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
David Bates. 
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NOT KNOWING 


We cannot foresee what awaits us as individuals, much less 
what awaits the race. Franklin, the shrewdest man of his time, 
left a sum of which the interest should be used in perpetuity 
for apprentices. Yet within a few years the whole system of ap- 
prenticeship disappeared. In our blindness we must trust to 
God. Had we even foreknowledge, our wisest course would be 
to trust Him. 


KNOW not what shall befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And at each step of my onward path 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy He sends me comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink; 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside its brink. 


It may be He keeps waiting 
Till the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet, 

That my lips shall only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot speak. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blessed not to know; 

It holds me in those mighty arms 
Which will not let me go, 
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And lulls my weariness to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so! 


So I go on not knowing ; 
I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow, 
But what the dear Lord chose; 
So I send the coming tears back 
With the whispered word, “He knows!” 


Mary G. Brainard. 


DIVINE RHYTHM 


Life goes by opposites. Every tribulation is accompanied by 
its recompense. 


LOUDS, then the glory of sunset; 
Darkness, then burst of the morn; 
Dearth, then the gentle shower; 
Sacrifice—Truth is born! 


The earth-throe, then comes the harvest; 
Silence, and then the word; 

Mist, before the full starlight ; 
Discord, ere music is heard! 


Erring, and then the forgiveness ; 
Heart’s-ease after the strife; 

Passion, and then the refining— 
Death, then the wonder of life! 


Henry Meade Bland. 
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AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA 


“Ts it not strange, my friends,” Socrates the philosopher asked, 
“that after all I have said to convince you that I am going to 
the society of the happy, you still think this body to be Soc- 
rates? Bury my lifeless body where you Please ; but so not 
mourn over it, as if it were Socrates.” 


E who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends: 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “Abdallah’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this: 

“T am not the thing you kiss; 
Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine—it is not I.” 


Sweet friends! What the women lave 
For its last bed in the grave, 

Is a tent which | am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room— 

The wearer, not the garb ;—the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

That kept him from these splendid stars! 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway, every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

*Tis an empty sea-shell,—one 
Out of which the pearl is gone; 
The shell is broken, it lies there; 
The pearl, the soul, the all, is here. 
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Farewell, friends, yet not farewell ;— 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space. 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know by wise love taught 
That here is all and there is naught. 
Weep a while, if ye are fain,— 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 

Only not at death,—for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


He who died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 


Edwin Arnold. 


FULFIL THY WILL 


It is not for God to adapt Himself to our ideas, our desires. 
It i for us to adapt ourselves gladly, whole-heartedly to God’s 
will. 


Lord, fulfil Thy Will 
Be the days few or many, good or ill: 

Prolong them, to suffice 
For offering up ourselves Thy sacrifice; 
Shorten them if Thou wilt, 
To make in righteousness an end of guilt. 
Yea, they will not be long 
To souls who learn to sing a patient song: 
Yea, short they will not be 
To souls on tiptoe to flee home to Thee. 
O Lord, fulfil Thy Will 
Make Thy Will ours, and keep us patient still 
Be the days few or many, good or ill. 


Christina G. Rossetit. 
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LOVE AND LABOR 


Work is our_surest escape from sorrow, our best tool for 
helping others. But it is not a permanent blessing unless carried 
on in the spirit of love. 


die not at all, for our deeds remain 
To crown with honor or mar with stain; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak when our lips are dumb. 


What though we perish, unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten and lost our name, 
Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth, 
And nothing dies to which God gives birth! 


Though life be joyless and death be cold, 
And pleasures pall as the world grows old, 
Yet God has granted our hearts relief, 
For Love and Labor can conquer grief. 


Love sheds a light on the gloomy way, 
And Labor hurries the weary day; 
Though death be fearful and life be hard, 
Yet Love and Labor shall win reward. 


If Love can dry up a single tear, 

If life-long Labor avail to clear 

A single web from before the true, 

Then Love and Labor have won their due. 


What though we mourn, we can comfort pain; 
What if we die, so the truth be plain! 

A little spark from a high desire 

Shall kindle others, and grow a fire. 


Labor is mortal and fades away, 

But Love shall triumph in perfect day; 
Labor may wither beneath the sod, 

But Love lives ever, for Love is God. 


Anonymous. 
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COME, YE DISCONSOLATE 


As ivy mantles the ruin, so does God’s love cover our woes 
and make life beautiful again. 


OME, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish, 
Come, at God’s altar fervently kneel; 
Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish,— 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 


Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 
Hope when all others die, fadeless and pure, 
Here speaks the comforter, in God’s name saying, 
“Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot cure.” 


Go, ask the infidel what boon he brings us, 
What charm for aching hearts he can reveal, 
Sweet as that heavenly promise hope sings us,— 
“Earth has no sorrow that God cannot heal.” 


Thomas Moore. 


A PRAYER 


A man has but to look back upon his own past to know that 
human wisdom does not suffice. Half our efforts, half our 
prayers were for things we now know we were better without. 


_ ORD, for the erring thought 

Not into evil wrought, 
Lord, for the wicked will, 
Betrayed and baffled still, 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept. 
For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken at our blind prayer, 
For pain, death, sorrow sent, 
Unto our chastisement, 
For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


William Dean Howells. 
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NEARER HOME 


“You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily 
powers. Why, then, is my soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? . The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal symphonies of the worlds 
which invite me. It is marvelous yet simple. It is a fairy tale 
and it is a fact.”—Victor Hugo. 


NE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I am nearer home today 
Than I ever have been before; 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea; 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown! 


But lying darkly between, 

Winding down through the night, 
Is the silent, unknown stream, 

That leads at last to the light. 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dread abysm: 

Closer Death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 


Oh, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink; 
If it be I am nearer home 
Even today than I think; 
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Father, perfect my trust; 

Let my spirit feel in death, 
That her feet are firmly set 

On the rock of a living faith! 


Phebe Cary. 


A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW 


In “David Copperfield” old Peggotty keeps an ever-burning 
light in his window to aid the return of Little Emily, wandering 
somewhere in the world. Does not God keep a light to guide 
us homeward when the day of life ends? 


HE evening came, and swiitly fell 
The dark of winter’s night. 
The miles were long; the team, full tired, 
Pulled not together quite. 
Each turn and bend the horses knew; 
We rumbled ’cross the bridge; 
The last long hill was reached, and then— 
The clearing on the ridge. 
The horses broke into a trot; 
A light gleamed through the trees; 
It beckoned to a glowing hearth 
And warmth and food and ease. 


When I am outward bound from earth 
And past its utmost rim, 

T’ll grope, no doubt, along weird ways, 
Mid shadows dread and dim; 

And as a little child that fears 
What is unknown, I'll stray 

From realm unto mysterious realm 
And often lose my way. 

Then through the blackness may there shine 
The old familiar light, 

And I shall know that I am Home 
And come in from the night. 


Joseph Morris. 
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LOSS AND GAIN 


Our lives may appear futile. We have failed to accomplish 
the purposes we set ourselves. But may not God have set other 
purposes which we unconsciously accomplished? The Chinese who 
boil river water before drinking it wish merely to make tea. But 
they also promote sanitary ends by destroying disease germs. 


IKE berries on some inner bough, 
Which swell, grow red, and straight decay, 

Finding for beauty no employ, 

Till all their fitness fades away; 
Yet join some elemental force 

And fatten soils for other trees— 
How often seem our human lives 

Useless, or useful but as these. 


Whether, of earthly children, sires, 

Men toil and store, or whether, crossed 
In that most ardent of desires, 

The current of their lives seems lost; 
Whether the task be duly done, 

Or the strong word unnoticed fall, 
God counts His workmen one by one, 

And surely, too, He uses all. 


No life is lost, no hope is vain, 
No prayer without a sequent deed, 
He turns all seeming loss to gain, 
And finds a soil for every seed, 
Some fleeting glance He doth endow, 
He sanctifies some casual word, 
Unconscious gifts His children show, 
For all is potent with the Lord. 


We only see the outer thing, 
The secret heart of force ignore; 

Lo! from some harsh ungenial Spring 
Full Summer blossoms forth the more. 

Deep lie the channels of God’s grace 
Deep lies the mystery of use, 
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He setteth in the chiefest place 
That stone the builders all refuse. 


The links of time are counted up, 
And all are nought if one were broken; 
He knows the drops in every cup, 
No word remains as if unspoken; 
We do not guess what we achieve, 
Dim is the ending of our course, 
Our faintest impulse may receive 
The aid of supernatural force. 


Half-blind amidst the stir of things, 
But safe in following out the law, 
We know not what a moment brings, 
Nor which way blows the burning straw. 
When earth’s great heart hath ceased to beat, 
And all is finished as foreshown, 
Marshalled before the Judgment Seat, 
Then shall we know as we are known. 


B. R. Parkes. 


THE LITTLE CHILDHER IN THE STREET 


It is saddening to know that even in a Christian land helpless 
children suffer privations, are denied not only opportunities but 
comforts. 


HE little childher in the street— 
It’s shipwrecked sure they are with cold, 

There’s some of them not eight years old, 
And ne’er a boot upon their feet. 
To beg a copper they go far 

In rain and frost, in snow and sleet, 

The little childher in the street, 
You’d pity them the way they are. 
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There’s other childher warmly clad, 
That live in houses in the square, 
They all have coppers and to spare, 
The sight of them would make you glad; 
A nurse, be sure, is never far 
To shield them from the rain and cold. 
They’re guarded like a bag of gold— 
You’d envy them the way they are. 


Now them that look so rich and grand, 
And them that shiver in the street, 
I wonder will they ever meet 

And walk together hand in hand. 

I do be thinking when they’re small 
It’s like they are as peas in pod; 
Maybe they’re like as that to God— 

It’s sure enough He made them all. 


Winifred M. Letts. 


From “Songs from Leinster,” 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


REQUIEM 


Stevenson, though largely an invalid, loved nature ardently 
and drained the cup of living with valiant gusto. Upon his death 
on the island of Samoa he was buried on the summit of the 
mountain Vaea, his grave overlooking the Pacific. The “Re- 
quiem” he had composed for himself was carved on the 
monument. 


NDER the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From “Complete Poems,’’ 


’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH 


The time to ask for strength is the time of trial. If we ask, the 
strength will be granted. “Prayer,” says Phillips Brooks, “is not 
conquering God’s reluctance, but taking hold upon God’s willing- 
ness. 

AKE thou me strong, O Lord! 
Not for the victor’s wreathed crown, 
Not for the glory and renown, 
But in the hour of grim defeat 
That comes upon the battle’s heat— 
Bless Thou my blunted sword! 


Make thou me strong, O Lord! 
Not for the council’s highest seat, 
But mingling in the crowded street 
To speak with yonder lowly man 
As with a brother, of Thy plan— 
Bless thou my humble word! 


Elizabeth Fahnstock. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 


IMMORTALITY 


_ Our immortality lies not alone in surviving as individuals, but 
in having made ourselves a part, however humble, of spiritual 
forces that last forever. 


OR me—to have made one soul 
The better for my birth; 
To have added but one flower 
To the garden of the earth ; 


To have struck one blow for truth 
In the daily fight with lies; 

To have done one deed of right 
In the face of calumnies ; 


To have sown in the souls of men 
One thought that will not die— 
To have been a link in the chain of life ;— 


Shall be immortality. 
Edwin Hatch. 
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WHY SHOULD WE MOURN ? 


The dead live not in heaven alone, but in hearts to which 
their memory is a presence. 


T sometimes happens that two friends will meet, 
And, with a smile and touch of hands, again 
Go on their way along the noisy street. 
Each is so sure of all the friendship sweet, 

The loving silence gives no thought of pain. 
And so, I think those friends whom we call dead 
Are with us. It may be some quiet hour, 

Or time of busy work for hand or head— 

Their love fills all the heart that missed them so. 
They bring a sweet assurance of the life 
Serene, above the worry that we know; 

And we grow braver for the comfort brought. 
Why should we mourn because they do not speak 

Our words that lie so far below their thought? 


Anonymous. 


WHEREVER THROUGH THE AGES 


Religious men have held that those who did not call on the 
name of Jesus, even though they were born before His time, 
are lost. Religious men have held that only those within a given 
race or creed can be saved. Such beliefs are uncharitable. As the 
poet here affirms, it is the spirit that counts. They who have 
love and self-sacrifice like to His are of Him. 


HEREVER through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms hath opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 


I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ; 
And the great marvel of his death 

To the one order witnesseth. 
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Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr-souls of heathendom, 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering; 


Each in his measure but a part 

Of the unmeasured Over-Heart,— 
Guide, Comforter, and inward Word, 
The eternal Spirit of the Lord! 


John Greenleaf Whittter. 


PRAYER FOR THIS HOUSE 


The word “home” is itself almost a prayer, for there dwells 
that love which is akin to God. 


AY nothing evil cross this door, 
And may ill-fortune never pry 
About these windows; may the roar 
And rains go by. 


Strengthened by faith, the rafters will 
Withstand the battering of the storm. 

This hearth, though all the world grow chill, 
Will keep you warm. 


Peace shall walk softly through these rooms, 
Touching your lips with holy wine, 

Till every casual corner blooms 
Into a shrine. 


Laughter shall drown the raucous shout 
And, though the sheltering walls are thin, 
May they be strong to keep hate out 
And hold love in. 
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Lous Untermeyer. 


THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT 


We commend the child for its effort, not for the intrinsic 
value of his work. God likewise makes due allowances. 


WAS sitting alone, toward the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy, 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 
For the child of my love and care, 

Some stitches half wearily setting, 
In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the “building,” 
The work some day to be tried; 

And that only the gold and the silver 
And the precious stones should abide. 


And remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meager success I had won; 


“Tt is nothing but wood, hay and stubble,” 
I said, “It will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day will be returned. 


“And I have so longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried; 
But I’m sure when he sees such building, 

He will never let it abide.” 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 

My eye caught an odd little bungle 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 
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My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes, 

With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes make us so wise. 


My child! She wanted to help me, 
I knew ’twas the best she could do; 
But, oh, what a botch she had made it— 
The gray mismatching the blue. 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 
And the dear Lord said to me, 
“Art thou tenderer for the little child 

Than I am tender for thee?” 


Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge 
Like the glad returning dove. 


For I thought, when the Master-Builder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended 
And what must be builded anew, 


Perhaps as he looks o’er the building 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungling, 
And how far it all is from right, 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say, as I said for her, 
“Dear child! She wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur.” 


So my thoughts are never more gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim, 

And my heart is strong and restful 
And my eyes are turned toward Him. 


Mrs. Herrick Johnson. 
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*TIS LIFE BEYOND 
Death is not shipwreck, but a longer voyage. 


WATCHED a sail until it dropped from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 
A last far-flashed farewell, and, like a thought 
Slipt out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet to the helmsman standing at the wheel 

Broad seas still stretched beneath the gliding keel. 
Disaster? Change? He felt no slightest sign, 

Nor dreamed he of that far horizon line. 


So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 
On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound. 
We call it death—to them ’tis life beyond. 


Anonymous. 


FARMERS 


The city gives opportunities to obtain culture, to develop cun- 
ning. The country gives leisure to find one’s soul. The great 
spirits of earth are men who have taken the time to go apart 
from others, to face life’s issues for themselves, to be with God. 
Ours tends more and more to be an urban civilization, but we 
must not let it become merely feverish and frenzied. We must 
find means somehow to withdraw from temporal distractions, to 
commune with ourselves about ultimate things. 


WATCH the farmers in their fields 
And marvel secretly. 
They are so very calm and sure, 
They have such dignity. 


They know such simple things so well, 
Although their learning’s small, 

They find a steady, brown content 
Where some find none at all. 
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And all their quarrelings with God 
Are soon made up again; 

They grant forgiveness when He sends 
His silver, tardy rain. 


Their pleasure is so grave and full 
When gathered crops are trim, 

You know they think their work was done 
In partnership with Him. 


William Alexander Percy. 
From “In April Once,” 
Yale University Press. 


THE SABBATH OF THE SOUL 


One who steps inside a great cathedral is affected by its vast- 
ness and quietude, its dim lights, its very atmosphere of rever- 
ence. He is conscious of sabbatical peace, of withdrawal from 
life’s dissonance, of spiritual refreshment. Whether in cathedrals 
or elsewhere, the soul should have periods free from disturbance 
and fraught with holy recuperation. Without them it becomes 
atrophied, worldly. 


LEEFP, sleep today, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born; 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 


Tomorrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control; 

Ye shall not violate this day, 
The Sabbath of my soul. 


Sleep, sleep forever, guilty thoughts; 
Let fires of vengeance die; 

And, purged from sin, may I behold 
A God of purity! 


Anna Letitia Barbauld. 
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A LITTLE CHILD’S FAITH 


_ Not strength alone nor craft strikes obstacles down. Accord- 
ing to an old story an atheist wrote, “God is nowhere.” A little 
eee eam at the words. She had read them, “God is now 
ere. 


HE rustle of robes as the anthem 

Soared gently away on the air— 

The Sabbath morn’s service was over, 
And briskly I stepped down the stair, 


When, close in a half-lighted corner, 
Where the tall pulpit stairway came down, 
Asleep crouched a tender, wee maiden 

With hair like a shadowy crown. 


Quite puzzled was I by the vision, 

But gently to wake her I spoke; 

When, at the first word, the small damsel, 
With one little gasp, straight awoke. 


‘What brought you here, fair little angel?” 
She answered, with a voice like a bell: 

“T tum tos I’ve dot a sick mamma, 

And want ’ou to please pray her well!” 


“Who told you?” began I—she stopped me; 
“Don’t nobody told me at all; 

And papa can’t see tos he’s cryin’, 

And ’sides, sir, I isn’t so small. 


“T’se been here before with my mamma— 
We tumed when you ringed the big bell; 
And ev’ry time I’se heard you prayin’, 
For lots of sick folks to dit well.” 


Together we knelt on the stairway, 
As humbly I asked the Great Power 
To give back health to the mother, 
And banish bereavement’s dark hour. 
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I finished the simple petition, 

And paused for a moment—and then 
A sweet little voice at my elbow 
Lisped softly and gently “Amen!” 


Hand in hand we turned our steps homeward— 
The little maid’s tongue knew no rest; 

She prattled and mimicked and carolled— 

The shadow was gone from her breast. 


And lo! when we reached at last safely 
The home of my golden-haired waif— 
We found that the dearly loved mother | 
Was past the dread crisis—and safe. 


They listened, amazed at my story, 

And wept o’er their darling’s strange quest, 
While the arms of the pale, loving mother 
Drew the brave little head to her breast. 


With eyes that were brimming and grateful 
They thanked me again and again; 

Yet I knew in my heart that the blessing 
Was won by that gentle “Amen.” 


Anonymous. 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH 


Out of marble thrown aside as useless, Michael Angelo shaped 
his famous statue of David. Out of the unpromising material 
which is you or I, God can shape a celestial image. 


N the still air the music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 

To make the music and the beauty needs 
The Master’s touch, the Sculptor’s chisel keen. 
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Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 


Spare not the stroke. Do with us as thou wilt. 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred. 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord. 


Horatio Bonar. 


PRAYER AT THE CLOSE OF A MARRED DAY 


“Wise men,” says William James, “regret as little as they 
can.” For today wasted the atonement is tomorrow profitably 
employed. 


AKE unto Thyself, O Father, 
This folded day of Thine, 
This weary day of mine, 
Its ragged corners cut me yet, 
O, still the jar and fret! 
Father, do not forget 
That I am tired 
With this day of Thine. 


Breathe Thy pure breath, watching Father, 
On this marred day of Thine, 
This erring day of mine! 
Wash it white of stain and spot! 
O, cleanse its every blot! 
Reproachful Eyes! remember not 
That I have grieved Thee 
On this day of Thine! 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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THOU LIFE WITHIN MY LIFE 


The Life informs and transcends all life. 


“YHOU Life within my life, than self more near 
Thou veiléd Presence infinitely clear! 

From all illusive shows of sense I flee, 

To find my center and my rest in Thee. 


Take part with me against these doubts that rise 
And seek to throne Thee far in distant skies! 
Take part with me against this self that dares 
Assume the burden of these sins and cares! 


How shall I call Thee who art always here, 

How shall I praise Thee who art still most dear, 
What may I give Thee save what Thou hast given, 
And whom but Thee have I in earth or heaven? 


Eliza Scudder. 


GOD IS AT THE ORGAN 
The world is the instrument. The musician is God. 


OD is at the organ; 
I can hear 

A mighty music echoing 
Far and near. 


God is at the organ 
And the keys 

Are storm-strewn billows, 
Moorlands, trees. 


God is at the organ, 
I can hear 

A mighty music echoing 
Far and near. 


Joyce Kilmer. 
From ‘‘Poems, Essays, and Letters,” 
George H. Doran Co. 
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I NEED THY LOVE 


We have but to recognize our need, to long, and our longing 
will be answered. As Lowell says, 
“Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


ILT Thou not visit me? 
The plant beside me feels Thy gentle dew, 

And every blade of grass I see 
From Thy deep earth its quickening moisture drew. 


Come, for I need Thy love, 

More than the flower the dew or grass the rain; 
Come, gently as Thy holy dove; 

And let me in Thy sight rejoice to live again. 


Yes, Thou wilt visit me: 

Nor plant nor tree Thine eye delights so well, 
As, when from sin set free, 

My spirit loves with Thine in peace to dwell. 


Jones Very. 


AN EVENING PRAYER 


It is appalling that we, however thoughtlessly, give so much 
pain to others. We should pray to be more considerate. And 
we should try to make our lives considerate. “To give pleasure 
to a single heart by a single kind act,’ says Saadi, “is more 
than a thousand head-bowings in prayer.” 


F I have done an unkind act today, 
If I have caused a falt’ring step to stray, 
If I have walked far from thy chosen way, 
Dear Lord, forgive, forgive. 


If I have spoken cruel words of wrong, 
Or made a discord in some grand, sweet song, 
If I have wandered aimlessly along, 

Dear Lord, forgive, forgive. 
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And when my life has hastened to its end, 

Oh, thou, my soul’s true, tried and faithful friend, 

Be with me, and thy peace and mercy send, 
And, Lord, forgive, forgive. 


Bess Kine Baker. 


WILL THE LIGHTS BE WHITE? 


The track leads through the darkness of the untried, but One 
we may trust set the signals, 


FT, when I feel my engine swerve, 
As o’er strange rails we fare, 
I strain my eye around the curve 
For what awaits us there. 
When swift and free she carries me 
Through yards unknown at night, 
I look along the line to see 
That all the lamps are white. 


The blue light marks the crippled car, 
The green light signals show; 
The red light is a danger light; 
The white light, “Let her go.” 
Again the open fields we roam, 
And, when the night is fair, 
I look up in the starry dome 
And wonder what’s up there. 


For who can speak for those who dwell 
Behind the curving sky? 

No man has ever lived to tell 
Just what it means to die. 

Swift toward life’s terminal I trend, 
The run seems short tonight; 

God only knows what’s at the end— 
I hope the lamps are white. 


Cy Warman. 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


The age of gold is not yet. Hatred is still rampant. Wars are 
still among us. But if struggle we must, let us struggle in the 
spirit of Lee’s great words, “I have fought against the people 
of the North, but I have never cherished toward them bitter 
or vindictive feelings, and I have never seen the day when I 
did not pray for them.” 


T came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King!” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring: 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold, 
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When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing! 


Edmund H. Sears. 


FOREVER 


Great souls departed leave behind them a spiritual legacy that 
enriches all life. 


NTO the immeasurable reaches of the still Unknown, 
A little space ago you took your smiling way, 
Led by a radiant, splendid Faith and that alone; 
Lighted by love, the Path to you was bright as day. 
You had no fear—as ever your one lack— 
But took Death’s kindly hand nor once looked back. 


Whether you found the Great Adventure all you thought, 
Whether or no that Life to your belief squares true, 
The legacy you left us—yourself—has taught 
What creeds, however good, could never do. 
This world is better for your being here; 
That world grew brighter when it felt you near. 


You could not cease; the flow’rs, the song-birds and the 
sun 
Borrow some of your spirit—sweet, and true, and free; 
You loved them all; and now in ev’ry joyous one 
There is a part of you, for all eternity! 
You are not far away. ... Help us to understand 
The nearness of your love—to feel your gentle hand. 


Everard Jack Appleton. 


Permission of the Author. 
From “The Quiet Courage,” 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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I THANK THEE, GOD! FOR WEAL AND WOE 


Grateful should we be for anything that makes us more useful 
to our fellows. Only through having known sorrow ourselves 
can we enter into the sufferings of others. Wordsworth ex- 
presses the idea thus: “A deep distress hath humanized my soul.” 


THANK Thee, God! for all I’ve known 
Of kindly fortune, health, and joy; 
And quite as gratefully I own 
The bitter drops of life’s alloy. 


Oh! there was wisdom in the blow 

That wrung the sad and scalding tear; 
That laid my dearest idol low, 

And left my bosom lone and drear. 


I thank Thee, God! for all of smart 
That thou hast sent; for not in vain 
Has been the heavy, aching heart, 
The sigh of grief, the throb of pain. 


What if my cheek had ever kept 
Its healthful color, glad and bright? 
What if my eyes had never wept 
Throughout a long and sleepless night? 


Then, then, perchance, my soul had not 
Remember’d there were paths less fair; 
And, selfish in my own blest lot, 
Ne’er strove to soothe another’s care. 


But when the weight of sorrow found 
My spirit prostrate and resign’d, 

The anguish of the bleeding wound 
Taught me to feel for all mankind. 


Even as from the wounded tree 

The goodly precious balm will pour; 
So in the riven heart there’ll be 

Mercy that never flow’d before. 
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*Tis well to learn that sunny hours 
May quickly change to mournful shade; 
’Tis well to prize life’s scatter’d flowers, 
Yet be prepared to see them fade. 


I thank Thee, God! for weal and woe; 
And, whatsoe’er the trial be; 

’Twill serve to wean me from below, 
And bring my spirit nigher Thee. 


Eliza Cook. 


THE WATCHER 


Nothing so brightens homecoming as the thought that we 
are watched for. 


HE always leaned to watch for us, 
Anxious if we were late, 
In winter by the window, 
In summer by the gate. 


And though we mocked her tenderly, 
Who had such foolish care, 

The long way home would seem more safe 
Because she waited there. 


Her thoughts were all so full of us, 
She never could forget! 

And so I think that where she is 
She must be watching yet. 


Waiting till we come home to her, 
Anxious if we are late— 

Watching from Heaven’s window— 
Leaning from Heaven’s gate. 


Margaret Widdemer. 
From “Good Housekeeping Magazine.” 
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WE SHALL BE SATISFIED 


“We don’t seem to be going so fast,’ a traveler said to the 
conductor of the railroad’s crack train. “We aren't,’ was the 
reply; “we are exceeding the speed of the ordinary train but 
little.” “How is that? I thought we saved several hours.” “We 
do; we keep going all the time.” 


HE course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great, gray sea; 
The acorn forever and ever 
Strives upward to the tree; 
The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promise through the storm; 
The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom will form. 
By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 
And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and me. 


Then, though the path be dreary, 
Look forward to the goal; 

Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul; 

Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting; 
Speak the truth at any cost; 

Vain is all weak exempting 
When once that gem is lost; 

Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain or ambushed foes; 

Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light; 
Through the dark, low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
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And Time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure; 
And the word that no lore has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied; 
For we know that when we “awaken’ 
We shall be “satisfied.” 
S. K. Phillips. 


DEATH 


Death is a loan in which our principal not only comes back 
but brings with it usury. 


HY be afraid of death, as though your life were 
breath ? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad surprise! 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the thresher of the wheat? 


Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleeping you are dead. 
Till you awake and rise, here, or beyond the skies. 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden bench? 
Why not, with happy shout, run home when school is out ? 


The dear ones left behind? Oh, foolish one and blind! 
A day and you will meet—a night and you will greet. 


This is the death of death, to breathe away a breath 
And know the end of strife, and taste the deathless life, 


And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear; 
And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the best. 


Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE LIVING EPITAPH 


“No one,” says Dickens, “is useless in this world who lightens 
the burden of it for any one else.” Edwin Markham has expressed 
the same thought in the following quatrain: 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


EN I pass out and my time is spent, 
I hope for no lofty monument, 
No splendid procession marching slow, 
Along the last long road I go; 
No pomp and glory I care for then, 
When I depart from the world of men. 


But I’d like to think when my race is through 
That there will be in the world a few 

Who'll say, “Well, there is a good man gone, 
I’m sorry to see him passing on, 

For he was a sort that’s fair and square, 

The kind of fellow it’s hard to spare. 


“He hadn’t money, he hadn’t fame, 

But he kept the rules and he played the game, 
His eyes were true and his laugh was clear, 

He held his truth and his honor dear. 

And now that his work is at an end, 

I know how much I shall miss my friend.” 


If my life shall earn such words as those 

I shall smile in peace as my eyelids close, 

I shall rest in quiet and lie content, 

With the words of a friend for my monument. 


Berton Braley. 


From “Songs of a Workaday World,” 
Copyright, 1915, 
George H. Doran Company. 
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CROSSING THE BAR 


Of these well-known lines R. S. Herries wrote the following 
interpretation: “The goal to which the poet wishes to attain 
is obviously the open sea of Eternal Life after crossing the bar 
of Death. The poet embarks at night, the night of death, fol- 
lowing on the day of life on earth. During the darkness the 
poet sleeps, while the Pilot, as yet unseen by him, watches over 
the safety of the ship and conducts it safely across the bar.” 


UNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
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Bar, 287; Flower in the Crannied Wall, 77; Strong Son of 
God, 186; Trust, 100. 

THOMAS, Giipert. Present- day English writer. The Unseen 
Bridge, 188. 
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Towne, Cuartes Hanson (1877- ). American writer. An 
Easter Canticle, 85. 

- Trencu, Ricwarp CHENEvIx (1807-1886). English divine and 
writer. Prayer, 1068; The Kingdom of God, 220. 


U 
UNDERHILL, Evetyn. Present-day English writer. Immanence, 178. 
UNTERMEYER, Louis (1885- ‘i American anthologist and poet. 
Prayer for This House, 269. 
V 
Van Dyke, Henry (1852- ). American clergyman, diplomat, 


essayist, story writer, and poet. Boundless Love, 54; The 
Gospel of Labor, 70; These Are the Gifts I Ask, 65; They 
Who Tread the Path of Labor, 253. 

VANNAH, Kate. Sympathy, 137. 

VAUGHAN, Henry (1622-1695). English religious poet. The Re- 
treat, 150. 

Very, Jones (1813-1880). American writer. J Need Thy Love, 278. 


W 


Wattace, JAMES CownEN. God, 248. 

W ARE, EUGENE FitcH (1841- 1911). American soldier, lawyer, and 
poet. The Washerwoman’s Song, 10. 

Warinc, ANNA Laetitia. My Times Are in Thy Hands, 180. 

WarMAN, Cy. American writer of the late nineteenth century. 
Will the Lights Be White? 2:9 

WATERMAN, Nixon (1850- ). American newspaper man and 
poet. A Morning Prayer, 192. 

WELLs, Roun J. Growing Old, 115. 

WHEELER, KATHLEEN. A New Leaf, 151. 

Wuire, Hinton. All Shrines Are One, 228. 

Wairtier, JoHN GREENLEAF (1807-1892). American Abolutionist 
and poet. At Last, 113; Forgive, 198; My Psalm, 206; My 
Trust, 172; Requirement, 219; The Eternal Goodness, 90; 
Wherever Through the Ages, 268. 

Winvemer, Marcaret. Present-day American writer. The Fac- 
tories, 200; The Watcher, 283. 

Witcox, ErtA WHEELER (1855-1919). American poet. Beyond, 44; 
“Love Thyself Last,’ 217. 

WiiuiaMs, B. Y. Present-day American writer. 4 Prayer, 121; 
A Prayer of Busy Hands, 103. 

WorpswortH, WILLIAM (1770-1850). English poet. To the Su- 
preme Being, 225; We Are Seven. 122. 
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THE HOME LIBRARY OF VERSE 


COLLECTED BY 


JOSEPH MORRIS AND ST. CLAIR ADAMS 


The compilers of The Home Library of Verse have exerted a 
great influence on the revival of the popular reading of poetry in 
America. This has been due, in large part, to the catholicity of 
their taste; for their selection of poems ranges from Shakespeare 
to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Of present-day poets they have included 
not only such literary writers as Frost, Masters, Lindsay, Sand- 
burg, Untermeyer, Robinson, Teasdale, Millay, Van Dyke, Mase- 
field, Hardy, Kipling, Drinkwater, and Amy Lowell but such popu- 
lar favorites as Riley, Field, Foss, Stanton, Daly, Malloch, 
Nesbit, Foley, Guest, Mason, Bangs, Gillilan, Braley, Service, 
and Ben King. 

While not a single poem is duplicated, there are prose headings 
to the poems and short biographies in all four volumes. If you 
have enjoyed The Light of the World, you will want the other 
three books. 


IT CAN BE DONE 
POEMS OF INSPIRATION 


It Can Be Done has. never been more concisely described than 
in the words of the Lookout: “There is more optimism and inspira- 
tion crammed between the lids of this book than we have seen in 
print anywhere.” That the public has found its material vital, 
dynamic, and compelling is evidenced by the fact that it has sold 
more copies than any other book of poetry ever published in 
America. 

Among its 240 poems are: The House by the Side of the Road, 
Invictus, If, Be the Best of Whatever You Are, It Couidn’t Be 
Done, The Quitter, Keep on Keepin’ On, The Woman Who 
Understands, Just Be Glad, Four Things, Opportunity, Laugh 
and the World Laughs with You, Friends of Mine, Keep a-Goin’, 
Laugh a Little Bit, Gradatim, Say Not the Struggle Nought 
Availeth, Work, Abou Ben Adhem, When Earth’s Last Picture 
Is Painted, and How Did You Die? 


FACING FORWARD 
POEMS OF COURAGE 


Courage is a theme that has inspired the poets to many brave 
songs, and the best of them are to be found in Facing Forward. 
A good book to read in times of discouragement,” says the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. But this volume is not merely a tonic to those 
who have become discouraged; it sounds a clarion call to the 
reader to march forward with the stout-hearted of mankind. 

Representative of the 228 poems are: The Man Who Thinks 
He Can, I Have a Rendezvous with Death, Challenge, The 
Thinker, In a Friendly Sort o’ Way, The Winds of Fate, The 
Man with the Hoe, The Bravest Battle, Not Understood, The 
Broken Pinion, If I Should Die To-Night, Recessional, Ballade 
of the Gamefish, Keep a-Pluggin’ Away, The Soul’s Spring Clean- 
ing, Gunga Din, Finnigan to Flannigan, Mother o’ Mine, Joggin’ 
Erlong, In Flanders Fields, and Trees. 


SILVER LININGS 
POEMS OF HOPE AND CHEER 


This collection of verse is permeated with a healthy and sensible 
optimism: a belief that there is a general “rightness” about 
things, that a happy mind creates an ordered and happy world 
about one. Thousands of readers have echoed the opinion of 
the Omaha Bee: “It will convey new visions to the eyes, new 
throbs to weary hearts, and fresh laughter to lips that are set 
and solemn.” 

The 266 poems include: Watch the Corners, Keep a Smile on 
Your Lips, Dr. Goodcheer’s Remedy, Out Where the West Be- 
gins, Casey at the Bat, Laugh and Be Merry, Himselfing, Manda- 
lay, Your House of Happiness, The Calf-Path, When the Frost 
Is on the Punkin, By Jes’ Laughin’, April Rain, Business is Busi- 
ness, The Music That Carries, He Worried about It, Little 
Orphant Annie, Strictly Germ-Proof, Tewkesbury Road, Jest 
’Fore Christmas, Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, and The 
Raggedy Man. 

Over a quarter of a million of the Morris and Adams books 
have been sold. They are issued in: 

The Regular Edition: cloth, $1.50; leather, boxed, $3.00. 

The Pocket Edition: limp cloth, $1.50; lambskin leather or art 
craft, illustrated, full gilt, boxed, $3.00. 
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